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CHAP. XII. 

On tJie Art of Teaching. 

THAT every man fhould be alike able 
to communiGate to others the know- 
ledge which he poffeffes himfelf, is a pofi- 
tion that appears very plaufible in theory ; 
but which will be found in praftice to be 
at a great diftance from the truth. Men 
of equal attainments convey information 
to others with by no means equal fuccefs. 
Every fchoolmafter knows by experience 
that different affiftants, where each is in 
point of literature fully adequate to tli# 
VOL. II. p tafk 






.2 On the Art of Teaching. 

talk he undertakes, produce very different 
degrees of improvement in the pupils 
f ntrufted to their care ; that tliere is un art 
•of teaching, of Httle lefs value than/kill 
in the fcicnce to be taught. Of this art it 
is not intended to deliver a regular and 
complete fyftem ; but to ftate a few of the 
obfervations which my own practice has 
fuggefted. To 'the experienced teacher I 
have n.0 difcoveries to communicate, no 
fecrets to reveal But to him, who is yet 
new in the profeflion, I fliall endeavour 
to fhew, that the mode of communicating 
inftruftion to his pupils is of ferious im- 
portance to their progrefs ; and to fuggeft 
fuch expedients, as may, in fome degree, 
either facilitate his labour, or contribute 
to its fuccefs. ■ 

This art of teaching is the moft ufeful 
and neceifaiy in the ftudy of the clafficks ; 
to this ftudy, therefore, my directions 
fliall be confined. Of the other objcfts of 
inftruftion at fchool fomething has been 
fdready faid ; and the fame principles, in- 
deed, 
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deed, will apply, not only to every other 
language ; but, as far as they are general, ' 
to the purfuit of every fcieuce. 

In the ftudy of the Latin tongue, as 
foon as the pupil can repeat with tolerable 
accuracy. the declenfions and tenlcs, and 
decline and conjugate other words upon 
the models given in his accidence, let him 
immediately proceed to learn the fyntax ; 
and at the fame time begin to apply it, 
not only in the paflages produced as ex- . 
amples in his gi^ammar, but in the pcrulal 
of fome other eafy portion of the lan- 
guage; Cato's DiftickSy SelcBce e Vctcn 
Tejianiento Hijiorice^ or the Colloquies of 
Cordery. By thus applying the rules of 
fyntax, as faft as they are learnt, the 
labour is rendered lefs irkfome and more 
beneiicial to the ftudent : the defign and 
ufe of it are in fome degree feen and un- 
derftood. The utility of this mode of 
proceeding, it may be imagined, is too 
obvious to ftaud in need of recommenda- 
tion ; but I have known many country 

B 2 fchoob. 



4 On the Art of Teaching. 

ifchools, where the children are confined, 
not only months, but years, to the dry 
repetition of the Latin grammar alone ; 
till, indeed, the daily drudgery of com- 
mitting to memorj^, what they could not 
comprehend, more frequently excited a 
prejudice againft literature, than encou* 
raged their diligence in the purfuit. Thofe 
portions of the grammar denominated 
from their initial words Propria quce mari- 
hiSf and, As inprefentiy are worth the 
trouble of being committed to memory ; 
becaufe they teach, if not a complete 
1} ftem, the general principles of inflexion ; 
.and, at leaft, they enable the pupil to 
decline, to conjugate, and to tranflate fo 
many fubftantives and verbs. 

In parjing the leflbn, or a portion of it, 
after it has been tran dated, or, to fpeak 
more technically, conjtrued^ the pupil 
fliould for every thing produce his rule : 
if lie cannot repeat it, he fhould be re- 
quired to tell in what page of his gram- 
niar it may be found ; to turn to it, and 

to 
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to read it for tlie information of Iiimfcli" 
aad his cla£; and when tlie letlbn is 
concluded, to learn by heart the rule in 
qneftion, and a fevf of tiiolt-, that pteeede 
or follow it, as a. puiiilhineot tor hiq. 
former negleft. I would limit the pupil 
to rcpeatiug merely what is necciiary to 
the prefent pvirpofc ; the rule, ifthatini^ 
mediately apply ; and the exception only, 
if the point under confidwation foroiatt 
exception. This is i'ufficient to (hew that 
the Undent underflands what is required 
of bim; andfevesthe time botli of him- 
felf and his teacher. A rule of grammarj 
he ihould be told too, does not give tht 
phitofi^phicul reafbn, or explain the ah* 
ftraft principle, of what it declares ; but 
merely dates the praflice of tlie beft 
writers in the language; and has been 
fixed and eflabllihed upon their authority. 
It will, indeed, often appear Ut have it* 
foundation in the nature of things; but 
its aftital bafis is always compairt. To 
imprel^ thefe rules thoroughly upon the 
9 3 under- 
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underftanding and memory of the pupil 
is one of the principal purpofcs of in- 
llruflion. This alone can enable him to 
afcertain the true fenfe of a paflage by its 
grammatical conftruftioiv ; to prepare 
every fubfequent leffon for his mafter; 
and to read the authors in the language, 
when the mafter is no longer at hand. '» 
.From the eafieft Latin, that can b^ 
^^und to exemplify the rules of grammar/ 
the pupil may proceed to the perufal of 
Seledae e profanis Scriptoribus Hiftoriae,' 
Phaedrus,* Nepos, Juftin, or Eutropius, at 
the choice and difcretion of the mafter : 
for amongft thefe there is no decifive rea- . 
fon for a preference. But as foon as the 
age and progrefs of the fcholar will by 
any means admit, he ihould learn the 
Tules of profody, and read poetry in order 
to apply them. For this puipofe the 
Eton feledions from the works of Ovid 
cannot be too ftrongly recommended. 
The moft captivating of the . author's 
fables are retained, and his offenfive in-? 

decencies 
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decencies excluded. The verfes will 
quickly attune the ear of the reader; as 
they are diftinguiihed for foftnefs and har- 
mony ; and they may be underftood with 
facility ; as they poffe& miich of the eafe 
a^d perlpicuity of profc. To thefe, then, 
let the rules of profody be inceflantly ap^ 
pli^. Scanning muft be the buiinefs of 
every leflbn, and nonfenfe lines form a 
part of the exercife of almoft every day. 
In order to enforce attention to right pro- 
nmiciation, I weuld recommend, that for 
every fklfe quantity pronounced, in one 
leflbn, the offender iliould be required to 
provide, againft the next, a given number 
of nonfenfe lines ; and to introduce iu 
each the word in which the error was 
committed. The captain of the clafe may 
keep a regiftei of tlie defaulters and their 
tranfgreffions. This is one of the moft 
efficacious expedients, I ever found, i6 
prevent oifences ; againft profody, or tQ 
^JdyreO; them. I take it for granted that^ 
in the mean time, all the ufual exercifcfi 

B 4 of 



8 On the Art of Teaching. 

of a fchool, xvhether of grammar, trtnf-* 
lation, or compofition, are required and 
enforced with fuch ftriftnefs and regula- 
rity, as their utility and importance dfi- • 
snand. 

Wlien the fyntax and profody are fully 
underftood, the ftudent may pordteedi:o 
the Comirienfaries of Casfar and the Eneid 
of Virgil: and together with thefe fljoald 
commence the honourable but; arduous 
taifc of his Greek Grammar. For thfc 
acquifition of the Greek language nearly 
the fame procefe, as was employed for tho 
Latin, muft be again recomtftended. Tlht 
Talcs of inflexion and fynfctJt. miaft fee fe'ft 
committed to memory ; and m^y be^k^^-*^ 
ciffid in Sjrr(BC(B Sententi(B\ atid* p*rtJQM 
ibf the New Teftament. Sele6lion&-6cWtt 
Xenopbon or Lucran ihou W next h6 fffct 
Into tb^ hands of the pupils : Ek>t; oiily 
becaufe the ftild of the Attkk Writers i^ 
Cbe moA pure and the moll elegant;- but 
b^aaife their declenfions^ and tenfes de^ 
triate the, kaft from th^' Paradigfnata of the 

^ common 
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commofll grammars. As foon a9 poffible, 
however, a ffew of the; books of the Iliad 
muft be read ; and that not merely for 
the beauties of the poetry of Homer, but 
for the dialefts and profody of the lan- 
guage. The two laft, indeed; are almoft 
as much negle6led in our common Ichools, 
as if they were either npt underftood by 
the mailer, or did not form Any effential 
part of Grecian literature. That compo- 
fition in the Greek language is not more 
familiarly praftifed m our fchools is, in- 
deed, greatly to be lamented ; but it is 
more eafy to account for the exiftence of 
the evil, than to apply ati efficacious 
remedy. As this language, however, is^ 
confefledly the moil difficult- of thofe 
ufually taught among us, every expedient^ 
that facilitates the acqiiilition of it, iliould 
be employed with a fre'qiiency propor- 
tioned to the difficulty to be faumouritcd ? 
and till the fame exercifes are require<l» 
with the fame regularity for both, we iliall 
ilill have to lament that, while the {^tia 

.5 5- tongue 
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tongue is every where taught and exten- 
lively underftood, a critical knowledge of 
the Greek is confined to a few of our mod 
diftinguifhed fcholars. The former lan- 
guage is, indeed, more immediately ufe- 
ful in fome of our liberal profeffions ; but 
the latter is the more copious, the more, 
harmonious, and the more beautiful in 
itfelf; and a knowledge of it the more 
defireable, from, the greater number and 
excellence of its authors. 

That the pupil ihould be required ta 
commit to memory the moft celebrated 
paflages, whether narratives, fpeeclies, or 
defcriptions, as they occur in the authors 
which he reads; that repetitions in Greek 
s^nd Latin fhould conftitute a very fre-^ 
quent kffon, I urge with tlie greater earn- 
eftnefs, not merely on account of the 
great utility of the exercife, but becaufe 
in many of our private feminaries this, 
exercife is very culpably negleSed. Locke^ 
indeed, forming his opinion from theory 
alone, condemns thde repetitions; be-. 

caufe 
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caufe they are laborious to the ftudcnt ; 
but Quintilian, judgmg from experience,* 
for the fame reafon earneftly recommends 
them; They *re certainly calculated, not 
only to improve the memory by pra6lice, 
and to fix-the. fenft and the profody of fo 
many words m the mind of the Undent, 
but to teach him the true ufe and mean- 
ins: of; terms in their diflferent combina- 
tions, the elegance of arrangement, the 
jfigures of poetry, and whatever advan- 
tages are derived from the varieties of 
phrafeology and the beauties of ftyle. It 
i$ obvipus, however, that to hibour 
through fifty lines of Homer or Virgil in 
a lialf whifper at the delk of the mailer, 
with many hefitations and recolleftions, 
and occafional afliftance from a prompter,, 
this is by no means the rational and bene- 
ficial repetition, which every judicious 
teacher will require. The portion appoint- 
ed Ihould be delivered, not only with 
corrednefs and fluency, but occafionally 
in «the hea.ring of the whole fchool ; and 

B 6 with 







1 2 On the Art of Teaching. 

with fucb dbKberation, accent, and em* 
phaiis, as the fenfe of the pa£&ge and the 
rules of public fpeaki^ require ; that to 
iall the other advantages of repetition may 
be added the improvement irf' articulation 
and the graces <rf elocution. * 

In this account of the mechanical pro^ 
ceis, by which the rudiments of the leam-^ 
ed languages may be obtained, I have 
confined myfelf to the outline of what I 
believe to be daily pra6lifed in our public 
fchools, and in many of our moil reputa* 
ble academies. To have been more minute 
mull have been tedious without uie ; but 
it was neceflary to advert to the fubjeft \ 
that onr fchools of inferior reputation may 
have an epport unity of learning what ftepi 
they ought to pOTfue, and be ftimulated 
to the imitation of what they Know has 
been fuccefefiil: 

Jn forae of the moFC rcfpeftable of our 
private fcminaries,^ wliere tlie niafter him- 
iclf does not undertake the claffical de- 
partment, he very -laudably raake^ it an 

^ ■ invariable 
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On the Art of Teaching. 13 

invariable rule that his piincipal afliftant 
^be a graduate of one of oar EngliJh uui- 
veriities, asd a clergyman of the eilablilhett 
church. Such men are, I doubt not, 
acquainted with the legulai arts of teach- 
ing; becaufe they have themfel%es been 
regularly taught. But in many other 
academies thetlaffical inftniflor isayouth 
from fome of the northern difirifts of the 
kingdom; whofe moderation in point of 
ftipcntJ, and whofc diligence and fidelity 
in his office very highly, and fo fai very 
juftly, recommend him to his employer; 
bnt whofe knowledge and tafte in the 
learned iang-uages are by no means equal 
to the fitaatioii in which he is placed. la 
the Greek hu has It-ldom proceeded far 
beyomt the rudiments ; and in the Latin, 
he is generally deticient ill profoily; and 
thcrctbrc in all the principles of verfifica- 
tion. Somttimes, indeed, the fame port 
is occupied by iin exited pviett, or perhaps 
aiugUive clunter froii) Fmnce; who is 
.willing to undertake to teach, not only 
his 
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Lis own language, biit claiticksy 'ixittther 
maticks, and every other artidehfxducaf 
tion, for whicH his piiDcipal is wiiliog to 
j)ay. Where fuchr are the jinilru3ors in 
our fclk)ols, "the want of fdaodvlitcrature 
in our youth may juftly ptovoke our in- 
dignation, but ought not to excite our 
aftonifliment. 

From the moment that what has been 
aheady ftated, is accomplifhed, the au- 
thors to be read in each of the learned 
languages may be fele6ted at the difcretion 
of the mafter. ITie comparative eafe or 
difficulty of dilFerent writers is not any 
longer a decifive motive for preference. 
In each of our publick fchools the fucceC- 
fion of books is, I believe, invariably 
fixed ; and the evil of departing from tbe 
eftablifhed rule would probably be as great 
as the advantage to be obtained by any 
change. But the circumflances of an 
academy leave the mafter more at liberty ; 
and of this he may of^en avail^himfeif 
much to the benefit of his^ pupils. Be^ 

fides 
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fides the authors, which I have already 
had occalion to mention, and a few others 
univerfally read in fchools, becaufe their 
merit and utility are univerfally knmvn, 
I wifli to recommend a. portion of a ftill 
greater variety. I confine the ftudent to 
a portion ; becaufe of a number of authors 
the time fpent at fchool, it is obvious, wiU 
not allow the perufal of the whole ; and I 
recommend the variety ; becaufe the pupil 
becomes acquainted with their ftyle, their. 
fubje6l, their merits, and their hiftory: 
and I have frequently obferved that the 
i^udent in his maturer age will undertake 
to read the whole of an author, of which 
lie had read a part at fchool ; while many 
others will be neglected by him, only be- 
caufe lie fuppofes them to be more difficult, 
or knows not that they are equally valu- 
able. For this reafon it is that I think a 
youth, defigned to appear in the warld as 
a man of learning, fhould not quit his 
fchool without reading fome portion of 
what are ufually coniidered as the higher 

clafficks^ 
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tlafficks, the more difEcult writers in the 
learned languages. And as one of thef 
beft arts of teaching ^is to fecure the at* 
tention of the pupil, care fhouki be taken 
that the portions fele6ted be calculated 
for entertainment, as well as inftrudion. 
Of the tragedies of Sophocles which tim^ 
has fpared, the Edipus Tyrannus is the 
Hioft interefting to the reader. When any 
portion of the works of Ariftotle or Plato 
is to be employed as a fchool book, thc^ 
Treatife on Poetry from the former, and 
the Dialogues fele6ted by Fofter from the 
latter, feem beft adapted to the purpofe. 
Of Thucydides the Speeches of Nkias a7id 
AlcibiadeSj the Plague ofAthenSy and tke^ 
DeJiruHion of the Grecian Army in Sicily^ 
feldom fail to pleafe the reader ; and are a 
fufficient fpecimen <^ the ftyle and man- 
ner of the author. From the Epiftles of 
Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca I have oftea 
wiflied to-fee, what might eafrfy be made, 
a fmall and judicious feleftion for the ufo 
of fchools. Tacitus has tor no fuificient 
'.' -> reafon, 
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T^fon^ tlial; I am able to difcover, been 
generally profcribed as a fchool book» 
ijis excellencies as au hiflorian are not 

• 

flucftio^cd :. and the Life of Jgriccla 
caBBiot fail.tp be intereiliug to an Engliih 
jTcljiolar.; . "Jlie treatife on the Manners of 
the Q^mms has been j«ftly celebrated ; 
but except the few pa£&ges tiiat are fup<» 
pofed to contain: the rudiments of our 
<uvil coniiitirtiott^ it is furely not fuperior 
*lQ the reft of his works either in enter- 
tainmeiKt. or information. The attention 
of thOt juvenile reader will be mote forci- 
bly engaged \jy the former books of the 
^wials. Where time and circumftances 
gdmit, I would not fuffer a youth to quit 
bis ichool without having read a tragedy 
of Euripides, and a few of the Odes of 
Pindar. , 

On the fame ground of fecuring the at* 
tention of the pupil, as well as for the 
more important purpofe of fixing juft 
principles in his mind, the choice of 
bofrks may fometiiijes be direded by the 

circum- 
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circumftanccs of the times ; by the mili- 
tary or political tranfaftions, in which our 
own or foreign nations happen to ht 
engaged. The nature, the fituatipn, and 
the incidents of any war, in which the 
interefts of our country or our colonies 
are involved, will often give new at* 
traditions to the Commentaries of Csefet 
and the Anabajis of Xenophon. Though 
the charafter and condu6i of the ancient 
peculator of Sicily, and thofe of t late 
governor of the Britifli poffeffioris in India, 
fhould be mentioned together only from 
their contraft, not their refemblance ; the 
profecution of Haftings fecured at the 
time additional attention to the declama*^ 
tions of the Roman orator againft Verres ; 
and the late revolution in a neighbouring 
country abroad, and the conduA of the 
correfponding fociety at home, gave a 
peculiar relifli to the hiftory of Gataline^s 
Confpiracy in Salluft, and the Orations 
of Cicero on the fubje(5b, 

StiH 
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StiH with the fame view of fecuring at* 
tention by. giving pleafure, a correfpond- 
ing work in EngHfh may fometimes be 
read together with an author in the learned 
languages. The comedy of the Conicious 
Lovers may be put into the hands of the 
clafs that are reading the Andrian of 
Terence : and the third and tenth Satyres 
of Juvenal fhould not be perufed without 
a comparifon with the Imitations of John-^ 
fon, the worthy rivals of the noble origi- 
nal. 

The progrefs of the .ftudent, however, 
does not depend more upon the choice of 
the Authors to be read, than upon the 
conduct of the mafter, when the claft ap- 
pears before him for inftruftion. In 
order to engage the beft attention of his 
pupils, it is of the higheft moment to 
fecure their refpeft. This is in the firft 
inftance effeded by convincing them that 
he is both enabled by his talents, and dif- 
pofed by a fenfe of his duty, to contri* 
bute to their advantage and improvement; 

And 
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And it is ftill further infured by gravity 
of deportment, diftance of behaviour, and' 
fleadinefs of temper and diicipline* . The 
fafhionable notion of confidering his 
pupils as his yowtg friends^, and the 
fashionable fyflem of receiving them ai 
parlour boardcrSj aure unfavourable alike 
to the domeftick conifort of the maAex; 
and the literary improvement of J;be 
fcholar. He ihould rarely admit \m 
pupils into his prefence,. biit in their prof^ 
per chara6ler ; when he is officially eiw 
gaged with t&em. For in hardly any 
other infiance docs familiarity, by create 
ing contempt^ do fuch extenfive mifchief. 
Let htm be cautious too how he attempts, 
that wit and pleafantiy, to which a fchool- 
mailer is perpetually tempted, as well by 
the ludicrous nature of the objefts that 
frequently come before him, as by the 
certainty that his jefts will always be re* 
ceived with the laugh of applaufe. la 
ridiculing idlenefs and folly true wit of 
the graver call may fometimes be attended 

with 



with beneficial efFtfts; but in the mirth 
excited by burlefque or buffoonery, there 
s too large a portion of contempt to b$ 
eonfiftent with refpe^l. The voice of the 
Siafter fhoulcl be oracular in the fchool; 
fcnd his difSates the unalterable law of the 
Community, over which he prefides. From 
the fear of a frown of cenfure, or in the 
hope of a fmile of approbation, from a 
teacher of this defcription, fludents ia 
genera! will exert more care and diligence 
than can be enfured by the rod of any 
tther man. I am well aware how hoftHe 
■lire modern manners to the fyftem which I 
would recommend ; and I cau only lament 
Hiat this is one inftance, amongft many^ 
fn which it is the misfortune, as well as 
the duty, of a fchoolmafier to oppofe the 
lyrtem of uiodo'n manners. 

However abfurd or incredible it may 
ifcem, I have known fchools, where to 
ijonftrue a page of a Greek or Latin 
author conftituted the whole of a lefture 
the Clafficks. The fyntax and the 
piofody 
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•-* 'A\, .. im-r: r:^ * l- let" n :.L:a already: 

*r r s xji.tft;*- 1^ zTf«,' .: Jill part otcwiy 
fKw ?r . -t^ j:. ^. Vii \ Ganger boys 
I ^:ti..u ^r ^TT-J-::-^ ri:-r^"c«i either the 
i-x -i -. i d?»c^ :i3^-ri:cr oc :he Srit fen- 
.^•^-.^ »c fm:r J^a^ ^x^trri ^:*ffibued ; and 
X " x :r. "!? ju* i-ictu ensy peculiarity 
^ c^. :• r^-; c"JUiU*'iii.cc;. or phiaieology, 
tn u ^f cx-Tfftiil; ':c»acsc oar and fuIJy 
.V"*^-^^'- -•*-" *i'-^^'G^ A'tild be con^ 
•:-ktv. .;. e:at r* of rIuv<;srHout. The 
t- . :.. V 'is. 375 't ^,'^* •::-L:ca:ryr. the fuc- 
-•..lu -.*w ^*v4\ :i* t^tf ^jLunesof the 
r.v'" "- Jt. a?Lrr*.7C«iL no illultrate 
»^v': \..!.^ ;c ^::.*i-*,'.ir cr mythology, 
;.^ ^ -. *»■ I..V,.-.. j^ :^ namitive or 
rtv, . .. !v.i> jjs-v.x'i :: :V-^5t:L But the 
Jk\\»r^ ". fc-^-. Xv, r^c:; ::::ir::;ipiicn ihould ' 
ixv. .tkvv . ;. j;;: :-< iti^^c-ts may read 
% ; \ ;. >; r--.l r^.^ viA; 2^ U^CD prelumed 

When 
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» When iu the progrefs of their claflical 
ftudies'it is become neceflhry that a new 
book be.plit into the hands of auyclafs^F 
hsi^fpupiifi, it will be proper for the teacher 
ta inform them of the pcifonal chara6^er 
of tli^ author^ and of the age and country 
iVK whicfh'h© lived ; fo far, at leaft, as thefe 
cifcumftauces may be fuppofed to have 
afFefted the -Work, which they. are now to 
read. And in the courfe of the perufal, 
it will be ftill further incumbent upon him 
to explain to them in what refpefls the 
peculiar opinions or expteffions of the 
writer bav^ proceeded from any other 
fource than nature and truth ; from his 
prejudices, or his patriotifm, frotn his in- 
tercft, ignorance or fuperftttion, from his 
tafte or his habits, his fricnddiip or enmi- 
ties, his hopes- or fears. Such a mode of 
proceeding will probably excite in their 
minds the defire of Itill further informa- 
tion on the fubjefts before them ; and it 
'will certainly give clearnefs and precifion 
to tliat which they immediately obtain. 

That 
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. That no individual may be permitted to 
withdraw his attention, or to return to hiai 
place without his proportion of informa- 
tion, the conftruing of every dilSsrent Irf* 
ion ihould begin at a different part of the 
clafs. A fecond boy may T>e called upoil 
to tell what has been faid by tiie firft, or 
to repeat the comments made upon it by 
the mafter. The fame fubjcft may be 
revived at various periods of the fame 
leflbn, of enquiries may be made refpefting 
itf and anfwers required, at the leffon of 
the following day. Cafe muft be taken 
that explanation be level to the capacities 
ofthofe, for whofe ufe it is intended ; that 
every object be placed in points of view 
fo varied or fo familiar that the pupils 
cannot fail to underftand it. No art of 
inftruftion perhaps is fuperior to that 
which has derived its name from the 
practice of Socrates ; and which, by appo- 
fite queftions, leads the iludent to the 
difcovery of what he wants to know. It 
is peculiarly calculated for -the ftudy of 
^ grammar 
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it *be req^iwfl to rm-reft flte crro« »f the 
p^i» A-t^imprcfe truCh Upoti his mkiA 
tttod niMiory^ no Mher dsitperiient ^ mora 
fiteiafittg 4n the procefc^ or m<yre oertafii^ 
itstSfffe»s. 

5Ri6 ^udttit «mft be alte^dned, cm ^ 
proper ocenfions, to re^aeft inftroftion 
frdm his preceptor. He tnuft be perfrrit- 
ted, BCH: only when pfeparing his Hfon, 
to apply to the niafter foi- affiftance under 
any diffioilty that impedes his progrefs ; 
and when tire leflon is heard, to foKcit a 
further iiluft ration df any point, whieh has 
not been explained to his fatisfit^on; 
but.to propofe his doubts, and to make 
known his curiofity, on every fubjeft con- 
ne6l;ed with literature and fcience : and 
wherever the defire of Icnowledge appears, 
it fliould be immediately encouraged ; as 
well by beftowing upon it the tomttiend^- 
tion whidi it defetves, as by cbecrfbfljr 
comhmnicating tjie information required. 
It is told to the prtdfe of Qdrgias, the 

VOL. II. c Ehetori- 
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Rhetorician of Leontiuni, that he inylt^^d 
his pupils to confult hjiji/ whenever they 
found it neceflary ; and that he engaged 
to folve eveiy queftion, which might bQ 
propofed, nefpefting their ftudies arid their 
improvement. Let the mafter of ah aca- 
demy be equally prepared at all points 
for the difcharge of the duties of his 
ftation ; and he may reft affured that in- 
formation, given in anfwer to voluntary 
enquiries, will not only be moft perma-^ 
nently remembered by the pupil, but 
excite the warmeft gratitude towards the 
mafter, and the higheft efteem for his per- 
fon and chara6ler. 

Before the teacher difmiffes any clafs of 
his fcholars to their places, it will became, 
him to confider, whether they return from 
him wifer than tliey came ; whether the 
fenfe of any word or fentence, whether 
any rule of grammar or conftruftion, 
whether any truth of fcience, of hiftory, 
or of morals, has been rendered more 
clear to their underftaildings, or more 

deeply 
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deeply fixed in their recolleftion. And 
if nothing of this kind has been efFefted, 
he may be aflured, he has not performed 
what his ftation and his duty require. 
The time that can be allotted to the bufi- 
nefs of education does not allow it to 
continue for a moment at a fland. No 
ieflbn fliould pafs without its proportion 
of benefit to theiludent. 

In teaching the claflicks the preceptor 
fhould not fail perpetually to illuftrate 
antient laws and cuftoms, charafters and 
tranfadions, by their correfponding ob- 
jefts in modern times : and to compare 
and contraft the brilliant paflages in the 
writers of antiquity with the beauties of 
our national authors. This will often re- 
commend the latter to notice, and make 
both more fully underftood. It will at- 
tract and fix the attention of the ftudent, 
by exhibiting his labour in the colours of 
pleafure, Juft obfervations, elucidated 
and enforced by appofite anecdotes, will 
always engage the moft thoughtlefs and 

c 2 volatile; 
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volatile ; and while the latter are remem- 
bered, the former will not be wholly for- 
gotten. It is by thefe occafional and in- 
cidental remarks, that the tafte for litera- 
ture is often implanted and matured, ahd 
that the priuciplcs of judgment and criti- 
cifm are fuccefsfuUy taught, without the 
repelling foiinality of a lefture. It is 
thus that the important fubjefls of poli- 
ticks, of ethicks, and of religion itfelf, 
may be introduced with the greateft ad* 
vantage ; and the foundeft principles im- 
moveably eftabli/hed in the mind. How- 
ever extenfive, then, may be the informa- 
tion, and however profound the learning 
of the preceptor, the whole may be 
brought forward and exerted for the 
benefit of thofe entrufted to his care: 
and let not the half learned witling flat- 
ter himfelf that he has attained fcience 
enough, or the ablcft fcholar that he al- 
ready poffefles too much, for the due dif- 
charge of the various and important duties 

lof a fchoolmailen 
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'T^X) a difquifition on the art of teach* 
-* iug i»ay with propriety be fubjoioed 
a coBcife examination of tliofe expe- 
dients, that have from time to time been 
devift^ to facilitate the acquifition of 
daiiical liteiature : how for, in fome ref* 
p€^s, they have really affifted the pxogrefs- 
of tha Audent by diminiiliing his labour; 
and how far, in others, they have bee^ 
juiily fuppofed to retaid what they were 
inte&ded to promote. Amongft thefe, 
tranflations feeiu entitled to the foremoft 

- place ; not only as poffeffing the mod exr 
tenfive influeoGei but as being cxpofcd to 

tha ino&i infupcrabic obje^ioxis. 

c 3 At 
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At the revival of learning in Europe 
tranflations were by no means without 
their ufe and value. Their luftre, though 
feeble and borrowed, was both acceptable 
and beneficial, where total darknefs muft 
otherwife have prevailed. It, at leaft, 
awakened the attention and direfted the 
fteps of the Undent to thofe great lumi- 
naries of the literary hemifplicre, from 
which it was itfelf derived. Thefe tran- 
flations effentially promoted, at that pe- 
riod, the ftudy of fuch of the ineftimable 
remains of antiquity, as had lately beeu 
difcovered ; and diffufed more widely the 
knowledge, which would otherwife have 
been confined to a fmall number of fcho- 
lars : and, at this day, by (Indents of ma- 
ture age and underftonding, who may 
wifli either to revive the literature, which 
begins to fade from their minds, or to 
improve what, at the proper feafon, had 
been neglefted, they may fometimes be 
employed with propriety and advantage. 
But this does not affe6l the point for 

whicli 
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which I fliall contend; tliat in the ftudy 
of the Greek and Latin languages tran- 
Nations are prejudicia;! to our children at 
fchool. 

- The ufe even of thefe, however, has 
been frequently and ftrenuoully defended ; 
fometimes, perhaps, by an enthufiaft, 
who fincerely believed the errors, which 
he taught : but more frequently by enipi- 
ricks in education, who hoped to recom- 
mend themfelves. to notice by innova-- 
tion; and to attraft {Indents to their 
fchools, by profeifions of communicating 
learning on terms more eafy and expedi- 
tious, than it is generally obtained. That 
great numbers of fuch tranflations have 
been fold is no proof of the judgment of 
the publick in their favour, A confider- 
able fale was certain by means of the 
feminary in which each of them was on - 
ginally publiflied; and the demand for 
them cannot wholly ceafe, while they 
continue to be the clandeftine refuge of 
the pupil, and too often the unacknow- 

G 4 ledgedi 
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kflgcd ^fiiihiDt of the Ij^aeber. Ctf tht 
moft valw»inous of literal trapliatoi*s^ 
8md tb9 mod ^alow aclvoea.t« for fuck 
tranflations, the judgment was evidentlyi 
bkfied by hi$ intereft. CJ^l^e found a 
more certain and iQQre imme<liate profit 
in the faW of lus works, than iiv the claf- 
ficai imprpvcoient of his fchQlar?, To 
hi^ aifertions, likewife, may be oppofed 
tl\^ ajflfertions of fchoobnaft^rs of much 
greater eminence; and hi§ arguments 
are not only f^ll^-cious in themfelves, but 
have been refuted by the inefiftible tefti- 
mony of experie^ice. He was probably 
tli^ only man who wa^ furprifed that hi« 
reafoning did not produce more general 
convi^lion ; and, indeed, his furprife at 
the difappointment feems to have been 
ajuaUed only by his indignation. 

That nothing valuable has been granted 
to man, without hi& care and toil, is the 
obfervation of truth on the ordinance of 
wifdom : and the remark appHea in its 
full force tQ the acquifition of knowledge. 

In 
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In many cafes, indeedy ih§ lalkmr o€ 
others may be fubilituted fpr ouf own. 
We can often purch^fe what we do nob 
chopfe to earn. But in litevary purfuits 
yf^ mud perform the greateft part of tho 
taflc ouffelveSk. Intelk^al exoellenca 
vill be only in pcoportioa tB. intellectual' 
exertion. By long and continivsd exer^ 
Gife alone can ous faculties attain to their 
perfeCllDn.. And upon this principle ist 
"founded one of the firft and greateft oIh 
jeftion^ to the ufe of . tmnflations in tha^ 
fiudy of the learned kngnagea;. \ 

Whateoar facUitntts an arty faid a vepjs 
able judge, tends to the decay of itx 
l^ranflatioBS contribnte ta> languid: and 
ijiefficient ihidies; and encourage that 
idlene6, which it is hatf the builne&of' 
education to correfi:.. The youth, will 
not labour to. difoover the fenfe of his 
audior, wihea he can. learn it without Ian 
|k>ur by a. glance at the oppofite page r 
a^d he will ts^ke/ little care to remeniber, 
wlial at v^j tsne^ wheR ^rgotte% h» «aai 

c 5. fo> 
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fo eafily regain. We generally efteem 
that the moft highly, which it coft us the 
moft pains to acquire : and we fliall be 
careful to preferve, what we muft repeat 
our pains to recover. If it be true that, 
from the influence of a moral caufe, we 
ufually defpife what is cheaply purchafed ; 
and that, from the phyfical effefts of our 
conftitution, our faculties receive im- 
provement in proportion to the exertions 
t4iey are compelled to make ; then wiUr 
the obfervation of Rouffeau be allowed to 
be not more paradoxical than juft ; that 
QTiiongfi many admirable methods to abridge 
the Jiudy of the fckncesy we xmnt one 
method more to create difficulty in learning 
them. 

Tranflations prevent that exercife of 
the ftudent's fagacity, by whicb only it 
ca;n be improved ; and that confidence 
in his own powers, which Ihould encou- 
xage him to feek the fenfe of his author 
in the text alone. They prevent thofe 
habits and that patiei^e of literary laboui; 

by 
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by which only the fcholar can arrive at 
diftiniftion; and the pride and pleafure 
pf difcovery, by which that labour is firlfc 
and beft rewarded. A youth at fchooL 
will feldom employ, without neceffity^, 
that induftry, which appears to him to* 
be fuperfluous, in tracing a word from. its? 
etymology through its vaiious ihades o£ 
meaning, from its original and fimpleft*: 
lignification to its mod diftant and. figu-- 
rative : nor. will. he exert bis judgment Vo^ 
determine, what, his tranflation has de-- 
termined already, which of its varioud^ 
fenfes is required in the paflage. before; 
him., 

, A tranflation may exhibit the true- 
fenfe of a word in a given fituation^ bufe 
neither its genuine force and figniftca— 
tion^ nor the variations of its meaning: 
mrith the. variations of inflexion and gout- 
flruiftioQ. It may. enable the fludentto/ 
read the author, with which it iss put 
into. his hand$ ; but it will not efie£i the.: 
I^eat purpofe of fuch reading j it will noti 

c 6 quali^ 
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qualify him to underAand other writers la 
the language. 

I have, indeed, known tranflations 
sdlowed in an academy' to the Colloquies 
of Cordery and Erafmus ; and not without 
plaufiWe reafbns in drfence of the prac- 
tice. Tlie attention of the child is often 
dire6ted, at the fame time, to fo many 
other objefts of education, that, without 
fuch mechanical afliftance, the rudiments 
of the Latin language would never be 
acquired. The mafter is not always al- 
lowed that degi^e of authority over his 
pupils, which would be ncceflary to en- 
force fuch diligence and induftry, as a 
better mode of teaching the clailicks 
might demand ; and as be knows that 
ibw of them are intended to fedl diftino- 
tion in the literary worid, he is not 
willing to beftow ufele& labour, or to 
give uifineceffary ol^ace^ by eodeat^ouring 
to l^y a folid fimndat^on, on which he iy> 
aware that no vakiabfe fup^rftrofture' 
cAFer will be ei9^ietf^ 

f If 
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If our academies^ however^ allowed 
tFanflalions only to Coix^ery and Eirafmus, 
tlioiig^ tbey might not be entitled to our 
applaufe^ we might leave them in quiet 
poffeffioo of the practice and its defence. 
But tt^e ufe of Engliih verfions is ibme* 
times permitted M'ith authoi's of higher 
eharad^er, and fludents advanced beyond' 
the age of childhood : and this, no doubt, 
i« one of the eaufes, by which clailical 
literature is kept in ib many of our private 
ieminavies below its natural level ; which 
draw down upon thofe ieminaries the con- 
tempt of our pubiick fchools; and not 
feldoni the ceniure of parents, for having 
jRjlil^ lA the execution of what they had: 
eingaged to perfoi'aK ^ 

A poetical ti*anflation of the works of 
a poet may, I think, at all times be al- 
lowed. Hepe is no verbal interpretaJaoB. 
to encourage the idlenefs or negligence 
of the iludent ; no delufive medium to: 
esihibit a y^pid and deformed image of 
iSle work to W pecu|!rd« But here is a« 
. i. power* 
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powerful incitement to ftudy both the 
languages at once, and to exercife his- 
tafte and judgment in comparing the 
merits of the tranflator with the beauties 
of the original. The Eneid of Drj^den* 
and the Iliad of Pope can. never preju- 
dice the perufal of Virgil and of Homer. 

Englifli tranflations of Latin authors, 
are, indeed, in our moft refpeftable femi- 
naries generally and juftly rejefted. But 
it is not without furprife we obferve, that^. 
even in our publick fchools, Latin tran- 
flations of Greek authors are almoft uni- 
verfally allowed. Thefe verfions furely 
are not expofed to fewer objeftions thaui 
thofe, which our ablefi teachers fo ftrongly 
reprobate : and if it be urged, that they 
are permitted with a view to the acquifi- 
tion of both the languages. at once, the: 
advantage propofed, if it exift at all, i&: 
by no means a fufficient compen&tioat 
for the evils incurred. The verbal tranf-?, 
lations of Xenoplibn. or Sophocles are-, 
furely not the latinity,, which a 'judiciou3; 

luaHer 
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mafter would teach, or a prom ifing youth 
ought to learn. Thucydydes and Plato 
can hy no arts of the editor be rendered 
fit fchool books for children; and if 
pupils more advanced be required to 
tranflate them into Latin, it will be more 
for their advantage to feek it for them- 
felves. In the feleflions from various 
authors, at lead, we might have hoped 
to find the Latin excluded. But even 
Grceci Scripiores is difgraced by a literal 
verfion. This pra6tice has always ap- 
peared to me one of the reafons why 
Greek literature is fo far from being ge- 
neral amongft us ; why fo few of our 
fcholars will venture to take up a Greek 
author without his tranilation, his notes, 
or his lexicon at hand. 

The next of thefe mechanical aids is 
the Ordo at the bottom of the page, or 
tj^e Interprfitatio in the margin : the for- 
mer, as every fchool boy knows, placing- 
the words of the text in what is called 
their natural order y with occafional inter- 

^ polations 
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polatioas m IfaUcks to complete the fenie;' 
and tlie latter, exptaiBing them by cor^ 
i^OHding terms, or a coocHb parapbrafe, 
more eafily underftood. Tbefe, indeed, 
arc employed almoft exclufively ^pon the 
Latin peets : and they are liable to many 
of the fame obje6lions as the feranflations 
already cenfured^ and to feme others pe-»^ 
culiar to themfelves. To thefe Uie ftu- 
dent always applies in the fiiiV inflance ; 
and therefore beftows little attention upon 
the author in his proper form and eoleur. 
Efe will not undei-ftand, for he never 
ftudies, the writer's peculiar genius, man- 
ner, or charadker. He can never, by this^ 
means, attain the truereHfli of the beauty 
of a fentiment, or of the feKcifcy of an ex- 
preffion, of the elegance of arrangementf, 
the harmony of a period,, or €vett the 
mufick of a verfe. Pbetry eannet eafHy' 
be transfufed into any fonn but its own. 
Its volatile Ipirit evaporates in the at- 
tempt Its flowers fede, the memen* 
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yod ttsi^l^nt them from th^ix natur^V 
be<J. 

By the nfe of fuch expedients, indcedj^ 
the ftudent i$ led to confider tlie fenfe of 
the authpr with a view tp the approaching 
leffon, as the fgje objeft of his purfuit. 
He may add fomething to his informa- 
tion, but cannot acquire the principles of 
tafte. To him verfe will appear to diffei? 
from profe in little elfe than tho regular 
meafuie of its. lines. He. wijl i\qt become 
duly fcofible of the diftin^ion^ between 
the %le of Virgil and of Qicera His 
&eUng9 and his pleafm^es will be much 
the Iftme, whether he ftudies the probleins 
of ^E^Uclid, or the poetry of Hpmer. 

Ncttes aje a fpecies of affiftance to the 
<?laflri<;:al ftudent, which,, though they 
have been fometimes condemned, may, I 
think, be allowed with advantage. To 
boys, in the reading many Greek and 
X^atin authors, they are aluioft indifpen- 
{ihiy neceffary ; and, if judicioufly fe- 
IgK^d, mg^y in all cafes be rendered ufeful 

or 
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or pleafanl. They fhould invariably be 
publilhed in Latin. They give to the 
volume a more fcholar-like appearance ; 
and, inftead of being an encouragement 
to idlenefs, will tempt the pupil to read 
fo much more of the language, and to 
become familiar with its technical and 
critical expreffions. They certainly ihould 
not, like the voluminous compilations 
/// Ufum Deiphiniy explain every point at 
large, and often explain them wrong: 
but, like the concife remarks in fome of 
the Eton fele6lions, merely point out to 
the (Indent the various allufions to my- 
thology, to hiftory, or to fcience. They 
fhould only affift, not prevent, the labouf 
of reflexion and refearch; and not fq 
much inform him of whatever he wante 
to know, as tell him where it may be 
found. The greateft obj^ftion to notes, 
becaufe the greateft mifchief to be feared 
from them, is, that the youth from habit 
may depend too much upon their alfift- 
ance. He will be apt to confult theniy 

before 
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before he exerts his own powers in fearch 
of the feiife or the merits of his author ; 
he will not confide in his own decifions, 
unlels the notes confirm his opinions; 
and he will in time become unwilling to 
pel life any book without the cuftomary 
appendage. I am farfiom intending to 
depreciate thofe learned annotations, by 
which the claflical remains of antiquity 
have been fo ably and carefully illuf- 
trated, and which have often done equal 
honour to the commentator and his au- 
thor. But if thefe are too freely allowed 
to the ftudent at fchool, they will prevent 
the exertion of his own powers, by ren- 
dering it unnecefTary, and eventually re- 
tard the progrels, which they were de- 
figned to accelerate. The road to know-- 
ledge by epitome^ fays Sir Henry Wotton, 
is too Jiraightj and by commentators too 
much about. 

One circumftance that ought always 
to be fecured, for the convenience of 
young men ftudying the learned lan- 
guages, 
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comma, occafions to the juveaile ftudcnt 
no fmall degree of perplexity ; and in the 
Gteek^ fuck errors orefcnt to him almoft 
infuperable difficulties. The time, I 
trufty is at no great diftaMe when 4k€ 
Society of Sckoolmq/iers "wW] bb enabled te 
publift editions fdr their oxifn ufe ; ^vtien 
our fchool books i^iall no It^nger be ren- 
dered unfit for tbs^ir pto|)er pilq^ofe, bjr 
the ignorance of a hireling editor, or the 
hade of an avaricious bookfeller. 

The moft ufeful and the moft neceflaiy 

auxiliary to the fchool boy is bis diftion- 

ary. In the firft and eafieft books that 

l^e reads in Latin, a little vocabulary at 

the end of his volume may be fufficient. 

But as he advances, Entick's Diftionaiy 

ihould be put into his hands ; and, at a 

proper feafon, Ainfworth by Morell. In 

our diftionaries of the Greek language 

we have hardly a choice. For thofe yet 

engaged in the rudiments, the Manual of 

Schrevelius, and for thofe more advanced, 

the Lexicon of Hcderick, are the publi- 

cationsi 
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cations incomparably beft adapted to the 
purpofes of a fchool. I cannot, indeed, 
recommend any one of thefe, as perfefl; 
in its kind ; but we can only give to our 
pupils the beft that can be found. A 
cuftom, originating in motives of eco- 
nomy, is eftablifhed in many of our 
academies, to allow only a couple of dic- 
tionaries in a clafs. Bnt the cuftom has 
always appeared to me injudicious on fe- 
veral accounts ; and in the end probably 
nothing is faved. Let each individual 
have his own, and be refponfible for its 
prefcrvation. Due care of it may then 
be reafonably required at his hands ; and 
when he appears before his mafter, he 
cannot plead, in defence of idlenefs or 
negligence, that the dictionary was en- 
gaged, or was not to be found. When 
the ftudents are fuflficiently advanced in 
age and literature they ought to have ac- 
cefs, at leaft for occafional confultation, 
to Gefner or Facciolati, to Damm and to 
Stephens. The Clavis Ilomerica, Clavis 

Vir^ 
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Virgiliana, a^cl all of their race and 
family, ihould be rigoroufly banifhed 
from the repubhck of letters ; or, as trai-s 
tors to the caufe, which they profefs.to 
fupport, committed without mercy to 
the flames. 

There are yet other publications, not 
direftly neceflary to the ftudy of the claf- 
ficks, but of fuch utility and value, that 
the expence of the purchafe will always 
be well beftowed. Catholici Indices 
fliould always be given to boys in the 
upper forms; and afterwards penalties in- 
Aided for the -violation of quantity in 
profe as well as in verfe. 

The Maps of Cellarius, or the improve- 
ment of them by D'Anvillc, and Adams's 
Summary of Geography and Hiftory, 
iliould be always at hand ; that the 
youth may clearly comprehend the time 
and place of any tranfadion, on which 
his leffon is employed. WiUbn's Archae- 
ological Diftionary is a pleafing and 

valuable 
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Taluabte co*W]pSlatien* .• IVtttr^ Aidti- 
^irtcs of drttfcfe, thtfftgh^nrfthcr. v^ 
entertasnittg ner very ccwirptete, is thfc 
b«ft tftftStlfe we ha^ 6n tfce fobjda fuitCd 
to th<5 younger^titfeiite of tlte htnguage^f. 

Lam- 

* r with^eafare embftce die Cfnporttiiiit]r> which 
the mention of this work affords me> <of acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to its author. He was uAier in 
the Gramft^r School dip Sedberjh, iti the Weft 
Riding of Yor^ire^ where I^ktfd l9ie good fbrtime, 
more than thirty .years ago, to be pbcdd under his 
care. To his inftru^ons I am indebted for my £u:ft 
tafte for literature ; and to his art of teaching, for a 
confiderable (hare of the little profefHonal reputation 
I enjoyed. I hear with great fatisfaiflion that he is 
ftill in the poiTeflion of life and health ; and fhould my 
book fall into his hands, though Jie wants no infi>r. 
mation that I am able to give, I trufl he will not be 
difpleafed with this expreffion of my gratitude and 
efleem. 

f I have heard the abridgment of this work» 
lately pablifhed in one volume 8vo> by the Rev, T« 
Harwoodj recommended for the de of fehools^ in 
preference to the original : but I have never fecn 'it. 
Thcmoft obvious and the greatell defeft of thefe pub. 

lications 
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lMvc\^v\(tx^s^ClaJfical Dictionary is a publi- 
cation of more than common merit: and 
the Roman Antiquities of Adams is a 
work almoft as much above praife,.as it is 
above the want of it. Books of this 
flefcription attach boys to the ftudy of 
clafliical literature, by enabling them to 
underftand it : and, what is no trifling 
recommendation, they often fupply inno*- 
ccnt and rational anuircment for the hours 

lications^is, that they arc almoft cxclufivcly confined 
to the antiquities of Athens. If, indeed, their only 
aim be to illuftratc the Attick writers, for the conve- 
nience of our fons at fchool, this defe(fl may not be 
thought to deferve any very fevere cenfure. But if 
they arc intended, as it is defireable they (hould be, 
to aflift the refcarches of the learned, and to gratify 
the curiolity of the antiquary, with refpeft to Greece 
in -general, Thebes and Sparta, Rhodes and Mace- 
don, (hould certainly have a (hare, and that no trifling 
(hare, in their attention and obfervat ions. The ela.- 

• borate work of Cragius, and the voluminous compila. 
tion of Grasviusy would readily- furni(h materials for 

,tke purpofe; and if not complete and fatisfa^or^v the 
bell that are now tol^e ifound. 

.TOL, II. D not 
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not immediately engaged in the bufincfs 
of the fchool ; and incidentally teach the 
mythology, the geography, or the hiftory 
of antient times. Sir Roger de Coverley 
better underftood the tragedy of the 
Diftreffed Mother at the theatre, becaufe 
he remembered, while at fchool, to have 
read the life ofOreJies in the end of the 
diBionaiy. 

That fome of the' expedients, which 
have been examined^ ought never to 
have been adopted ; and that others of 
them have in many inftances been inju- 
rious to the caufe, which they profeffed 
to ferve, cannot reafonably be denied. 
Yet on the whole, it muft be allowed, 
that they have been ufeful in the procefs 
of education, and confequently benefi- 
cial to the interefls of fcience. If the 
good and evil, which they have pro- 
duced be fairly weighed againft each 
other, the inclination of the balance will 
undoubtedly be in their favour. To 
talents and induftry of the firft clafe they 

have 
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have not perhaps «fivcn any vAluAle at 
frftance; but they have rendered infor- 
mation acoeflible to men of .oiidiiiQiy 
abilities and moderate applicatKMiw If 
they have added nothing to the depth or 
purity of the ft ream of claffical htevature^ 
they have, at leaft, become the channels, 
by which it has been more widely dif- 
fufcd. Numbers of men, in thefe daya^ 
poffefs a competent knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, who, with* 
out thefe fubfidiary publications, would 
never have attempted to ftudy, from 
defpair to attain them. The learned 
Bifliop of Avranches, in his zeal to main- 
tain the value and utility of the works 
in queftion, compares the fcholar of the 
fourteenth century to that illuftrious char 
rader, who by his perlonal ingenuity 
and refolution firft explored the paflage 
to the weftera world ; while the fcholar 
of his owi;i times was thought to refem- 
ble only the more modern navigator, 

D 2 who 
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who by the help of his compafs, his 
charts, and his tables of calculation, 
crofled the Atlantick with little difficulty 
or danger. 
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On Mythology y Geography^ Chronology^' 

and Hlftory. 



T^O dcfcribe at full length the ufe and 
-*• value of thefc feveral branches of 
fcience, and to enquire by what method 
the ftudy of each may te mod fuccefsfully; 
purfued/ would of itfelf be fufficient to 
form a very ample volume. The objedl 
here is to confider them only as- tliey iarcr 
auxiliaries to general knowledge^} how 
far they ought to conftitute a part of the 
inftruftion of our fons at fchooL • * _ 

The Mythology of the Greek and Ro^ 
man authoi's is almoft exclufiv^yithe! 
bufincfs of the fchool-boy. , With re^e^t) 
to ouifelves, of the quarrels of Jupiteti 
and Juno, and of the intrigues of Mdrs* 

D 3 and 
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and Venus and Apollo, we are more than 
fufficiently weary. Ign<')rance of them . 
might, indeed, fometimes expofe us to ri- 
dicule; but the knowledge is attended 
with little honour or pleafure. To find 
or to Hiake a rational meaning for fuch 
fables has fometimes been the employment 
of ingenious and, ^ftudidus minds. But 
the only ferious ufe to which they can be 
applied, feems to be tjo render iis more > 
fully fenfible of our greater progrefs » 
fcience, and our fuperior bldfings in reli-. 
gion. To our fons, however, they nmft 
of neceffity be taught Without them 
hardly a page of the clafficks coukl be 
read ; and literary allufiou muft contiqu- 
ally lofe its reli/h ; for it could not be tm- 
derflood. But with any allegorical or 
myftical meanmg, whether it be real or 
imaginary, with the truth or fallacy of 
the hjrpothefis of AUwood and Bryant, 
the fchool*boy has very little concern. 
He has only to remember what may illut 
trate the Metamorphofcs of Ovid, and 

the 
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the niachineiy of Homei* ; what may oc- 
calionally point his epigram, or decorate 
his declamation. And for thefe purpofcs 
the Pantheon of Tooke is our moft fuit- 
able pubhcation on the fubje6L Of the 
heathjen deities he tells, all that is necef- 
fary to be known, the names and their 
etymologies, the parentage, education, 
and afiions ; and this with all the iimpli' 
city and all the fidelity of what, indeed, 
from a fimilarity of the charafters and 
their conduft, * his book not a little re-' 
fembles, the modern Calender of New- 
gate. The Pantheon ihould be put intta 
the hands of the pupil together with the 
Eton ieleclioD from the Metamorphofes ;• 
and may be read once throughout witl^ 
adv^antage in lieu of other Englilhleflbns. 
The ftudent will then have learned, where 
he may find whatever he can want to 
know of mythology and ite fables ;■ and 
trtieii tlie defeats of its moral and religious* 
pfmciples have been pointed out by the 
teacher, he will be fufficiently guarded 
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againfi; its licentious tendency and per- 
nicious efFefts. 

Geography is of more e^ctenfive utility 
ajul more eireutial importance. To the 
Ibldier, tlic ieaman, the merchant, and 
the traveller it feems indifpenfibly necef- 
fary : and to every man who willies to be 
at all acquainted^ with the globe, on 
which his creator has placed him ; to 
know its form, its magnitude, and its 
nature; its various climates, and their 
refpedtivc produflions ; the numerous 
tiibes of its rational inhabitants, and its 
wonderful adaptation to their fubfiftence 
and enjoyments ; to him geography muft 
be the fource and the channel of the in- 
formation he requires. The mode of 
teaching it has neither myftery nor diffi- 
culty. It muft of courfe commence with 
thofe problems, of which it may not be 
eafy to determine, whether they belong 
to geography or aftronomy ; as moft of 
them are equally neccffary to both. To 
know the fituation and the ufe of the fe- 

veral 
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veral circles of the fphere ; to find the 
latitude and longitude of any place that 
may be named ; to determine the fun's 
place in the ecliptick ; the length of the 
day, and its regular variations ; to copy 
a map, and to comprehend the principle 
on which it is formed ; thefe problems, 
and fuch as thcfe, couftitute the firll lef- 
fons of every teacher. Our own metro- 
polis fliould be confidered as a center, ou 
which the ftudent is placed ; and from 
which a general notion of the bearing, 
and the diftance of every other country 
ihould be pointed out upon a globe ; bc- 
caufe there they may be moft eafily and 
clearly underilood. The more detailed 
account of any particular region muft be 
traced on a map ; where the convenience 
of a larger fcale allows every objeft to be 
more diftin6lly marked. Befides the re-., 
gular and eftablilhed lectures there are 
various other means and opportunities by 
which points of geography may be forci- : 
bly and effeftually imprelfcd upon the 
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recoUeftion of the ftudent. Of M'hatever 
place the mention occurs in his ordinary 
reading, recourfe ihould immediately be 
had to his map, to learn not only its rela- 
tiv^e (ituation upon the earth, but what- 
ever elfe has rendered it remarkable in 
hiftory, or occafioncd its notice in the 
leffon of the day. Whatever city or 
country, whatever ifland, river, or moun- 
tain, has by any extraordinary occurrence 
attrafled for the prefent the obfervation 
of the publick ; by any unufual produc- 
tion of nature or of art ; by a fiege or a 
battle; a confpiracy or a revolution; that 
fhould invariably be adverted to in the 
fucceeding leffon of the teacher of geo- 
graphy ; the circumstances will fecure 
the due attention of the pupils ; his in- 
formation will be heard with pleafure^ 
and therefore permanently retained. 

That globes and an atlas adapted to. 
the purpofe Ihould be provided by the 
teacher, and may be eafily obtained, it is 
hardly neceffary to obferve.. But a fuit- 
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able book of letter-prefs will alio be requi- 
fite for the pupil ; which from our prefent 
publications it may not be fo eafy to fup- 
ply. The Grammar of Guthrie is un- . 
queftionably the beft that we cau boaft. 
But from an injudicious feleftion of fome- 
part of its contents, it is too voluminoi^s 
and expeniive for the ordinar}' purpofes 
of a fchool; and what is a ftill more fc- 
rioHS objeftion, the later editions of it are 
contaminated by an infiifion of the mo- 
dern philofophy in politicks^ and religion. 
A fummary of the natural hiftory of 
every country^ with a concife account of 
its inhabitants, its form of government, 
its manufciftures and its trade, ought cer- 
tainly to form a part of a book of geogra- 
phy. But farther than is neceflary to. 
illuitrate tbele particulars, tlie detail of 
civil and military tranfaftions might cer- 
tainly be fpared. Thefe, perhaps, Have 
been the more liberally introduced, be- 
caufe th^ are eafily procured; andi' 
though they may foon render a compila- 
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tion, like Cuthries, too expenfive for. 
children, it will ftill remain, like that, too 
concife to fatisfy the curiofity of readers 
more advanced in age. It may ceafe to 
be geography, but cannot become liiftory. 
As far as geography is a fcience, it is fo 
eafy and pleafant, that it ought to be con- 
fidcrcd and to be taught at fcliool only as 
a relaxation fi*om feverer ftudies ; and as 
far as it is merely an object of memory, it 
depends wholly upon the care and atten- 
tion of the ftudent. 

With chronology, in its original and 
more extenfive fenfc, the fchool-boy has 
little concern. The year and all its fub- 
divifions are now prccifely fixed, and- 
clearly underftood; and the modes, iu 
which antieut nations calculated time, 
and the errors, which they committed, 
however they may amufe the learned and 
the curious, form no effential part of ju- 
venile education. In chronology, indeed, 
in its more limited and cuftomary fignifi- 
cation, the youth at fchool need not en- • 
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gage further than to underftand the great 
periods, into which the duration of the 
world is ufually divided, and to afcertain 
with tolerable accuracy the dates of fuch 
tranfaflions, as the courfe of his (Indies 
may bring before him. With refpefl to 
the former of thele, the commencement 
of the Chriftian era fliould be confidered 
as the centre of calculation ; and when 
he has fixed in his memory in what year 
of the world, and at what difuince from 
the deluge and from the prefent period, 
tlie birth of the Redeemer took place, 
he is fufficiently furnilhed with epochs, 
to which all other tran(a6lions may with 
propriety be referred. With refpeft to 
the fecond, whatever work is to be read, 
the pupils fliould be informed, not only 
in what age and nation the author flou- 
riihed, but of the period of the birth and 
exploits of the hero of the tale ; and of 
any other cotemporary events, which 
eitlier were reniarkable in themfelves, or 
may- contribute to the illuftration of the 

fubjeft* 
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fubjcft. Thus will they not only enter* 
on the perufal of the volume with peculiar 
advantage, but acquire a habit of referring 
tranfaftions to their proper dates, and re- 
membering them with fidelity and preci- 
fion. Nor is it the life of a conqueror, 
or the fate of an empire alone, the birth, 
of Alexander, or the building of Rome,; 
of which the date fliould be afcertained 
to the Undent; "but the teacher Ihould 
take every opportunity of pointing out 
the period of events more immediati^ly 
connefted with literature and fcience ; thcr 
time and place, for example, of the dif- 
covery of the mariner's compafs, or of 
the invention of the art of printing.. 
Thefe not only have a better claim to be 
retained in tlie memory, but are more- 
likely to give his pupil fuch a tafte for the 
ftudy, as it is his duty to promote. 
Though I da not think it neceffary that 
chronology fliould be taught as a fyftenv 
at fchool ; there are, however, feveral of • 
its minuter parts, of its auxiliary branches^,; 
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which ought certainly to be explained. 
The pupils fhould be made to comprehend 
the Epa6l and the Golden Number, to 
calculate with Roman numerals, and to 
date by the Roman calendar. They fhould 
know the commencement and the ceflTa- 
tion of the Olympiads ; the Julian period 
and its conftituent parts, the Lunar and 
Solar cycle, and the Interdi6lion. Few, 
things give more pleafure to boys than 
fuch collateral and incidental information. 
Few things excite more ftrongly the deli re 
of knowledge ; and few, perhaps, contri- 
bute more to real improvement. Yet 
they are often neglefted to a degree, that 
will be credited only by thofe, who have 
been convinced of it by their own ex- 
perience. 

Geography and Chronology have been 
oftfen called the two eyes of hiftory ; and 
to preferve the tranfaftions of ancient 
tinhes from obfcurity and confufion in the 
mind is certainly their principal ufe and 
obje6l. The time, the place, and the cir* 
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cumftances of any hiftorical event are, 
iudccd, of more importance than the event 
itfelf Without thefe it cannot be fuf- 
ficiently diftinguiflied from other events 
of the fame kiml j it cannot fuggeft any 
ufcful and valuable refltdions; and it 
will rather encumber the memory than 
enrich the undeiilanding. With relpe<9i 
to the immediate obje6is of corifideration 
it may be further obferved, that geography 
polfcffes an utility and advantages of its. 
own ; but that in its fubferviency to hif- 
tory only has chronology any dignity or 
value. 

As to hiftory itfclf, it is obvioufly too 
wide a field to be fully cultivated .at 
fchool. But a taftc for it may be given. 
The foundation of future proficiency may 
be laid. The ftudy of the literature of 
Greece and Rome will naturally excite 
fomedefire to know the origin, the tranf- 
aftions, and the decline of nations fo dif- 
tinguifhcd ; and this defire Ihould be en- 
couraged and indulged. Their ov?n writers 

are 
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are read chiefly for the language; nof 
will the time allow a fufficieitt portion to 
be perufed for the purpofe of hiftorical in-* 
ftruflion. But the fiudent may be direftecl 
to fuch narratives in» our native tongue, 
if any fuch can be found, as may gratify 
tfie cuViofity, which the authors- of anti-* 
quity have raifed; and give ufeful and 
vaUiable knowledge, without perplexii^ 
his underftanding with fuch political Ipe- 
culations as he is not yet able to compre-* 
hend. In the tranfaftions of his own 
countiy every man is interefted ; if not 
by his prefent iituation and purfuits, at 
leaft from the efFeds of his earlieft and 
ftrongeft attachments. The Hiftory of 
England therefore (hould be read, as a 
fubjeft on which every pupil ought to be 
inftrufted, and to which his attention may 
calily be fccured. The Undents, of what- 
ever age, ought occa(ionally to read Eng- 
Ufkat' fchooK Let books of geography 
and hillory be felefted for the purpore ; 
that M'hile the organs are exercifcd to pro- 
nounce 
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nouuce >vith fluency and propriety, the 
niiDcl may at the fame time be enriched 
by the mod valuable of alt information* 
In the pages of the hiiiorian the reader 
furveys his fellow-creatures, not as their 
accomplice, their accufer, or their advo- 
cate, but as the impartial witneis and 
judge of their conttuft. He is a fpe6btop 
Df the fcenes of their folly and depravity, 
without the power or opportunity to be- 
come an a^ov ; and he may conteinpiate 
the jiunian tieart, not difguifed in the 
hypothefis of the Iheorift, but expoied ia 
the tranfaSions wliich itfelf has fugg^ed. 
The juvenile lludcnt then mull be taught, 
and the habit mull be eftabliflied, ta 
make his own rcflc6lions upon the narra- 
tives lie perufes ; to form .his own opinion 
of chara6lei-s and a6lions ; to give ujcrit 
his applaufc, and crimes his abhorrence; 
to confider hiftory as pHUafophy teaching 
by exavipk ; as experience at the expencc 
of others ; and to draV from it rules of 
judgment^ ma^tims of prudence, and prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of viitue. A tafte for hiftorical 
ftudic:5 Ihould, indeed, l)e diligently ex- 
cited in the mind of the pupil, not only 
for the pofitive advantages it may bring, . 
but for the fake of the evils it may pre- 
vent ; not only as a valuable exercife of 
the fchool, but foi* the amufement of his 
hours of privacy and leifure. If he can 
oiice learn to find entertainment, as well 
a$ inftrudion, in the ibber truths and 
rfitional difquifitions of hiftory^ he will 
foon learn to defpife the puerile fiftions 
and the more puerile declamations of 
our modern novels, • 
. Of thefe popular publications I /Jiall 
undoubtedly, as a writer on education, 
be expeftcd to give my judgment ; and it 
13. the judgment of condenmation. If 
the reafons of this fcvcre fcntence be 
required at my hands,, tliey fliall im- 
mediately be produced : for they can no 
where be ftated with more propriety, than 
as an appendage to the obfervations al- 
ready made oa the ftudy of thofc authen- 

tick 
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\ tick narratives, which thefe compofitioiis 

conftantly profefi to imitate ; and in con- 
trail with which their defers may be the 
mod clearly feen, and the mod efFeftually 
expofcd. I am fer from fuppofmg there 
are not many works of this defcription in 
our language, which may be read Avith 
innocence and fafety. The novels of 
Fielding, of Richardfon, and of RstdclifTe 
no man of tafte will penife without plear 
fure, attd no man of refle6iion without 
improvement But far difftrent from 
thefe are the volumes that ufually crowd 
the ihelves of a circulating library, or are 
feen tumbling on the fofas of" a fafliion- 
able drawing-room. It is not the occa- 
fional perufal of the beft, but the habitual 
reading of the woi-ft, which it is the wifli 
of every wife and good man to cenfure 
and rcftrain. Not a few of thefe, inftead 
of poffcfrmg that eafe, perfpicuity, and* 
elegance of ftyle, which fliouldfeem elTen- 
tial to lighter compofitions, and works 
intended only for amufement are fo "de- 

feftive 
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fedive in the common proprieties of ex- 
preffion, and even the ordinary rules of 
grammar, that they cannot fail to corrupt 
the language and deprave the tafte of all, 
who beftow their time and attention upon 
them. The authors of others, again, 
feem ambitious on every occafion to inr 
troduce not only foreign idioms and 
phrafeology, and the inflated efflorefcence 
of Gallick oratory, but fuch colloquial 
terms and fentences, from French writers, 
as, they would perfuade us, convey their 
ideas with greater force or perfpicuity, 
than any expreffions, which our own de- 
fedive language can fupply. The real 
motive of the writers is probably nothing 
more than the contemptible afFedation of 
fuperior learning ; but the praftice has an 
obvious tendency to corrupt the purity, 
and deftroy the character, of our Englifh 
di£Uon ; and, as far as it is in the power 
of noyelifts to effect it, to reduce us to 
baibie a didleii of France. 

Some 
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Some of thefe publications betray fuch 
a laxity in their doftrines of morality, 
and exhibit fuch iicentioufiiefs of fenti- 
ment and defcription, as cannot fail to 
inflame the paffions, which they ought to 
reftrain, and to undermine the virtue, 
which they profefs to fupport ; and others, 
again, are made the vehicle of principles 
hoftile afike to our civil and our ecclefiafti- 
cal eftabliflmient ; while the general merit 
of the charafter, by which thofe principles 
are maintained, and the attraftions of the 
ftory, into which they have been artfully 
infufed, are defigned to recommend them 
to the notice and favour of the reader^ 
before he is aware of their purpofe, or of 
his own danger, 

A ftill greater, becaufc a more general, 
fault of our novels is the mifrepre(enta- 
tion of human chara^ers and human life. 
Love, refiftlefs love, is there confidercd 
as the general agent in terreftrial tranP- 
aftions; and though it is fn truth and 
na]ture, l)ut one paffion amongft many, 
« it 
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it is reprefcnted, as the univeifal principle 
of condu^ ; as the fole dillribiiter of good 
and evil, of happinefs and mifeiy, to 
mankind. Qualities the nioft oppofite 
and irreconcileable are united in the fame 
perfon to form a captivating charafller ; 
and the formality and cnthufiafm of the 
days of chivalry arc mingled with the 
freedom and i«difFerence of modern man- 
ners. Perfenal attachment, conceived at 
fight, and matured in a moment, bears 
down alike the diftinftions of rank, and 
the maxims of prudence; and by the 
magick wand of the genius of romance, 
the daughter of the cottager is exalted 
into a countefs ; and the labourer at the 
anvil or the mine foon graces the court 
and the drawing room. The hero'^and 
heroine are involved in diftreffes, in which 
no other mortals ever were involved ; and 
generally delivered by means, by which 
none fcut themfelves ever were delivered. 
They aic, however, "always married att laft ; 
anct attain in the poiTeffion of each other 

fiich 
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fucli happinefs^ as no human being ever 
yet attained; and fuch as nature and 
providence with all their bounty never 
will beftow. 

By the conftant perufal of narratives 
of this defcription the youth of both fexes 
are encouraged to cha^ifh expectations, 
that never can be realized ; and to form 
notions of each other, which painful ex- 
perience will every day refute. The 
mind too, by exercifing only its weaker 
powers, becomes enervated and enfeebled, 
incapable or impatient of ftronger and 
better exertion ; difguUed with the tumult 
of bufmefs, or the roughnefs of contra- 
diftion; and with all the realities of 
nature and of truth ; and the moll valu- 
able feafon of life is fpent in the iport of 
mufmg, inftead of the labour of thinking ; 
in the indulgence of the fairy vifions of 
hope, and the reveries of a perverted 
imagination ; inftead of the . purfuit of 
fcifincc, the formation of maxims of wif- 

. . . doip. 
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doni, and tlie cftablifhnicnt of the prin- 
ciples of moral duty. 

I am not prefumptuous enough to fup- 
pofe that any obfervations of mme will 
correft a folly, that is at once fo fafcinat- 
ing and fo falliionable ; that a folHary 
effay on education can prevail againft a 
hoft of novels and romances. The votes 
of the judicious, however, I doubt not^ 
are in my favour; but the practice of 
the majority is clearly on the other fide-; 
and againft meafures which they can 
neither approve nor prevent, all that the 
minority can perform, is to aiVcrt the 
arguments of truth, and to enter the pro- 
tell of reprobation. 
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On Compojition in Profe and Verfe. 



^^F our exercifes at fchool compofition 
^^ is unqucftionably the moft impor- 
tant. To this all others are not only in- 
ferior in value, but generally fubfervient 
in their ufe. They may be confidered as 
the theory, this as the pradice. They 
are the means, of which this is the end. 
With great juftice, therefore, does it 
occupy fo much of the time and atten- 
tion of our publick fchools. 

The fii-ft written exercife, in ahnoft 
every feat of literary education amongft 
us, are nouns and verbs declined and con-" 
jugated, with the proper tranflation of 
every cafe and tenfe, upon the fpecimens 
exhibited in the accidence ; and in many 

of 
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of them, the next employment is to 
reftify the Latin in the compilation of 
Bailey, Turner, or Clarke. The ufe and 
propriety of the former praftice are too 
obvious to Hand in need of recommenda- 
tion. It compleats the knowledge of the 
firft and mod effential part of grammar ; 
and it is performed at an age,, when little 
elfe can be obtained. But in the next 
ftep of our progrefs ferious objections may 
be urged againft the ufe qf fuch compila- 
tions as have been mentioned. The 
bufinefs is too mechanicaL They require 
little exertion of the memory, the inven- 
tion, or the judgment of the ftudent 
They teach him terminations alone ; or 
as an able fchoolmafter obferved, to make 
bad Latin into worfe. 

The Exempla Minora and Moralia of 
Eton, and the particles of Wyllimot are 
much better adapted to the purpofes of a 
fchooL The youth has here not only the 
Latin words to feek : but the phrafeology 
to iludy ; the fentence to conftru6l ; and, 

£ % ^ indeed. 
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indeed, every thing elfc to perform, that 
can lead him to imitate the ftyle of the 
autliors he has read ; or to make himfelf 
mafter oF the language, into which he is 
called upon to tranflate the paffages 
before him. The fecond of thefe publi- 
cations, however, is not without fuch 
imperfeftions, as the dire6iors of Eton 
fchool could not have been expected to 
have allowed, and certainly ought to cor- 
reft. In fome of the fentences tranflated 
from tlie Latin authors, the meaning is 
either defignedly changed, or ignorantly 
niiftakcn ; and that confequently is ren- 
dered imprafticable, which might often 
be thought defireable, and which the 
compilers feem to have intended, a com- 
parifon of tlie tranflation of the ftudent 
with the original. In other paffages the 
expteffions are not only without elegance, 
but fometimes fo aukward and obfcure, 
as hardly tq be intelligible ; and by what 
means the pupil is to make that good 
fenfe in his Latin, whicli is already non- 

fenfe 
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Icnfc in Engli/Ij, I do not undertake to 
inform him. Every tiling employed in 
education flionid be as perfect as polllhle 
i\\ its kind. The books of the Itudent 
iliould not only be exempt from all errois, 
tliat may perplex or niiilead his under- 
llauding ; but from any fuch impropriety 
or inelegance as may corrupt his tafte. 

That tliere has not yet, for the accom- 
modation of thefe juvenile tranflators, 
been any good EngUjh- Latin dictionary 
publiflied amongft us, has been frequently 
lamented. But the lamentation feems to 
have been more than equal to the cala- 
mity. The want is not, perhaps, much 
to be regretted. The common Latin for 
any common term in Englifh our ordinary 
di6lionaries will fupply ; and for every 
thing beyond this, it will be eventually 
moft advantageous for the {Indent to be 
under the neceliity of trufting to his own 
recollection, or to the occalional alViftancc 
of his fchool-fellows or his teacher. This 
will compel him to pay attention to what 

E 3 he 
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he reads, and to treafure Latin phrafes in, 
liis memory ; and the additional labour at 
the outfet will at length be abundantly 
recompenfed by his greater promptitude 
and facility in fupplying the terms that 
may be ifequired, and the fuperior purity 
and elegance of his ftyle. As an Englifh 
Latin didionaiy, for pupils that have 
already made fome progrels itx tranflation, 
Robertfon's Cambridge Phrafes is the moft 
valuable work, with which I am acquaint- 
ed ; but no man will ever obtain any high 
degree of credit by his Latinity, who 
wants much afliftance in his compofitions 
iVoiii the Thefaurus^ the Didionaryi and 
the Phrqfe Book. 

To appoint a Latin tranflation as the 
^xercife of almoft every evening, for a 
certain periocj of the pupil's education, is 
the general cuftom of our beft fchools ; 
and the propriety of the cuftom is fup- 
ported by reafon as well as experience. 
Long and diligent praftice only can give 
dexterity and excellence. The whole of 

the 
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the time from the diflblution of the fchool, 
till the moment of retiring to reft, ought 
not to be wafted in idlenefs and diffipa- 
tion. Something is gained in aid of the 
iifiial hours of bufmefs ; which, but for 
thefe additions, would in all fchools be 
too fliort for the numerous objefts of 
education. To infure the ftudcnt's em- 
ploying a portion of his leifure hours for 
his traiiflation, it may be appointed the 
laft thing in the evening, and called for 
as the firft bufmefs in the moniing. 

Till the pupils fhall have attained fkill 
and dexterity by praftice, it will be ufe- 
ful to call them before the mafter, and to 
explain to them the rule, which their next 
tranflation is to exemplify : to requirje 
them to tell the different parts of fpeech, 
and their dependance upon each other iii 
the exercife propofed ; and by the figns 
of cafes and tenfes in the Engliih, the 
cafes and tenfes which will be neceflary 
in the Latin. This M'ill encourage each 
of the ftudents to attempt his talk him- 

e4 fclf, 
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frlf, l»y enabling him to pcrfoim it; and 

\vl}ctl]cr he has adually performed it 

without aHifiance mav be immediatelv 

aleertained in the morning, by calling 

upon liim to parle a few words of his own 

irunflation; to give his reafons for the 

cafes and tenfcs, wliich he has employed, 

'^i'liele tranflations mult be carefully cor- 

refted by the teacher, and the reafons of 

fuch correftion fully explained. The 

pupil may neglefl what he reads ; but to 

oral inftru6lion he feldom fails to pay at- 

tention. He may forget the Latinity'of 

Caefar or Cicero ; but what is given by 

hU mafter he will always remember. Of 

hefc covrefted tranflations a fair copy 

^ould be made ; and as a leffon once a 

jek, the youth may be called upon to 

d the Engliili of the whole, a fentcnce 

■X a- time, and repeat the Latin of his 

oWti verfion. This exercife I always found 

equally cafy and beneficial to the ftudent. 

It is not an unfrequent, and it is cer- 

taifiily an ufeful, expedient, to let the 

i*.,. , pupils 
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pupils of a fchool tranflate into Eiiglifh 
lelefl; Ipeeches and ftriking paflliges from 
the authors which they read in the regular 
eourfe of their leflbns : and afterwards to 
re-tranflate their own Englifh into Latin ; 
that the dcfefts or merits of their ftyle 
may be flicwn by a comparifon with the 
original. Should they even recolIc6lall 
tlic words of the authors, and fave the 
labour of re-tranflation, the recolleftion 
itfclf is a valuable acquifition. So much 
good Latin will be ready on future 
emergencies. The exercife itfclf will 
anfwer tlic purpofe, if not of a tranllu- 
tion, at leaft of a repetition. 

Of poetry, whenever they tranflate it, 
they fhould be required to produce a 
.poetical verfion. Profo will never ade- 
quately reprefent the graces, which the 
ftudent iliould endeavour to imitate ; and 
the unavoidaljle infipidity of fuch atranf- 
lation will have a tendency to impair the 
tafte, which the pcrufal of the original is 
intended to improve. This will at the 

E 5 lame 
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lame time conftrtutc another ufeful and 
neceflary exerciie, the compofition of 
Englifli verfe. And as the fentiment and 
the imigery are fupplied by the author, 
the pupil will have the advantage of be- 
llowing his whole time and attention 
upon the meafure and the language. 

But whatever may be the value of 
tranflation, and whatever timet may be 
with propriety beilowed upon it, it is ftill 
only the means to an end ; either the 
inftrument of acquiring a language, or 
the handmaid of original compofition. 
This laft, indeed, in order to be pradlifed 
long, muft be early begun, and fteadily 
continued, in Englifh and in Latin, in 
profe and in verfe. It will no doubt be 
difficult for children to write, who arc 
neither very able nor very willing to think* 
It will not be in their power to produce 
fuch (lores of fentiment and ^xpreflion, 
as they have not yet by reading or re- 
flexion collected in their minds. Inven- 
tion, in the moll improved and powerful 

intelle^ 
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intelleft, is little eife tiian new combina- 
tions of ideas already known. The ima- 
gination can produce only wliat it lias 
previoufly received. The time, at which 
the pupils firft attempt original compoli- 
tion, Avill therefore be the fitteft fcufon 
for the preceptor to urge, what they will 
then moil fenfihiy feel to he juft, the ad- 
vantages and the neceflity of private 
fludy; of perufing, at tJiofe opportuni- 
ties, wlien their regular bufinefs does not 
require their attention, fuch works as may ' 
enlarge their faculties and every way en- 
rich their minds. The eftablifljed hours 
and leflbns of a fchool are never of them- 
felves fufiicient for all the various purj 
pofes of education ; and it is fortunat< 
that the fame additional purfuits, whiclii 
enable the ftudent to perform his 1 
with credit for the prefcnt, will beftfupel 
ply the means of future intelleftual ex.- 
cellence; willfurnini him with lentimcnts J 
and images, with fads and refleftions, ] 
with argument and illuftration, Thei 
E 6 pm 
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purpofes, it is obvious, will be moft effec- 
tually anfwered by the perufal of our 
works of hiftory and ethieks, poetry and 
criticifm. And in his advice to his pu- 
pils on the fubjeft, the teacher will not 
fail to recommend fuch as arc adapted at 
once to the tafte and the capacities of 
youth; fuch as may captivate by the 
graces of their manner as well as the im- 
portance of their contents ; and fecure 
attention by drefling inftru6lion in the 
garb of pleafure. In the mean time the 
judicious mafter will eafily determine, 
what may with j^ropriety be expefted 
from his pupils ; what allowance ought to 
be made for incapacity and inexperience ; 
and what ought to be required from ge- 
nius and application. Original compofi- 
tion, however, muil be attempted as fooii 
as poffible ; and it is no fmall encourage- 
ment, that every fucceflive attempt will 
facilitate every futureperformance. Such 
an exercife, too, may at iirll be rccjuired 
from the ftudent, as fliall not difcourage 
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him by its difficulty; to give, for ex- 
ample, the Darrative of a fable, or the in- 
cidents of a well known ftoiy, in his own 
language ; to write a familiar letter in 
any affumed charafter, and to any fup- 
pofed friend, that happens to ftrike his 
fancy ; or to ftate his opinion of the wif- 
doni or folly, the vice or virtue, of the 
hero of his claffical leffon. 

One of the moft ufual, however, and 
perhaps one of the moft ufeful, of our ex- 
ercifes in profe at fchool, are thofe moral or 
literaiy effays known by the technical ap- 
pellation of themes. To thefe, therefore, 
the prudent teacher will have recourfcj 
as foon as the progrefs of his pupils will 
permit; and he will repeat them with 
fuch frequency as their importance de- 
mands. The cuftom of many of our 
fchools, to. appoint weekly one theme in 
our own, land another in the Latin 
tongue, feems juftly entitled to commen- 
dation. It is as iittle, perhaps, as is con- 

fiftent with the due improvement of the 

ftudeut 
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iludent in this fpecies of compofition ; and 
as much as is compatible with due atten- 
tion to the various other exercifes^ and 
leflbns which the complicated bufinefs of 
education requires* 

Original compofition, above everything 
elfc, exercifes the pupil in the rnles and 
principles of grammar; teaches him to 
difcriminate the various fliades of mean- 
ing in fimilar and kindred terms ; to 
elothe his ideas in language j to arrange 
them in the fentence ; and to place his 
fentiments in fuch a point of view, and 
in fuch fucceffion, as^ may bqft illuftrate 
the truth, which he is called upon ta 
fupport. 

It was formerly th€ cuftom m many of 
our fchools to require that every theme 
fJiould confift of its fix regular divifions, 
the propojition and the confirmationy the 
fimile and the example, the Ujimony and 
the conclujion. But this was found by 
experience ta be too mechanical a pro- 
c«& ; and though it eiieated oa many . 

fubje^ 
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fiilyects unneccniiiy difficulties to tlie llu- 
deiit, yet in general it allowed too little 
fcope for his imagination ; too little room 
for the exertions of his genius ; and 
hardly auy opportunity to dii'play tlie pe- 
culiar turn of his mind ; his charafiter- 
iftick h;ihits of tliought and reflexion. 
It continually produced Hmilies unlike 
their objetS, or examples that did not ap- 
ply to it ; the fame quotations were per- 
petually repeated ; and Alexander and 
Pliaiiton were dragged into ahnoft every 
exercife of every boy. This, however, 
was only the too rigorous application of 
a valuable principle. The pupil HiouM 
be taught to fearch whatever he has feen, 
or heard, or read, forreafons, illnfi rations, 
and examples ; he iliould be inftruded 
from the fii'ft in the value and the iieceC- 
fity of metliod and regularity in his coni- 
pofltions ; to place his arguments in fucli 
order as appears rnoft, natural and eafy ; 

I to be cautious, that what precedes may 
never anticipate that, which is to follow ; 
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that each fliould rife in flrength above 
that which went before it; and that all 
lliould lead diredly to the conchifion, 
which they are intended to maintain. 
The force of arguments, like the ftif ngth 
of an army, depends much upon order 
and difcipline ; and, like fo many pieces 
of artillery, all fliould be brought to bear, 
without interruption to each other, upon 
the point under difcuflion. 

When any number of boys are f5rft to 
attempt the compofition of a tlieme, it 
will be expedient for the teacher to call 
them together ; to explain the fubje<3 
propofed; tofuggeft fentiments and argu- 
ments ; and to give fuch directions as 
may enable them to perform the tafk re- 
quired. This pra6lice may be continued 
as long as it is found neceffary or ufeful ; 
and the the/is may often be chofen with 
advantage from the leffon of the day. 
As the pupils advance in age and experi- 
ence, they may be gradually left to the 
exertion of their own talents \ that each 

may 
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may learn to produce the ftores of his 
own mind, and to depend upon his own 
ibcngth. With refpeft to the affiftance 
of books, the fame direftion may be given 
on the ful)je6t of their exercifes at fchooJ, 
-which may afterwards be applied to all 
fiibfequeiit compofitions or pubhcations; 
not to feek aid, before they begin to 
write ; left k fliould in the firft inftancc 
check the efforts of their own powers; 
and at laft deck their work in borrowe<l 
plumes, perhaps neither well chofen nor 
well aflbrted ; but to produce a theme, 
fuch as it may be, from their own ftores, 
and afterwards to enrich it with what 
foreign afliftance can fupply. The cxer^ 
cife will then in its plan, its fubftanccy 
and its colour, be all their own. An allu* 
fion, a fentiment, or an illuftvation, M^hich 
fubfequent reading has furniflied, may 
then be fo inferted that the graft iliall 
not eafily be dete6led; the whole produce 
will appear to have arifen from the ferti* 

lity of the parent ftock* 

As 
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As foon as the age and progrefs of the 
pupil will permit, to themes niuft be added 
the larger exercifes of Declamations ; to 
which, indeed, all the fame general prin- 
ciples of compofition are equally applica- 
ble, and therefore need not be repeated. 
ITie principal difference between the two 
exercifes confifts in this, that the youth 
is now to appear in . the chara6ler, not lb 
much of an in veftigator of truth, as of an 
advocate for the caufe of his client ; and 
that in his arguments and his language 
he aim rather at the embellishment of the 
orator, than the precifion of the philofa- 
pher. He is now to fhew his dexterity 
as a difputant; to be taught to diftinguifh 
arguments that are only plaufible and fal- 
lacious, from fuch as are legitimate and 
conclufive ; to praftife fome of the arts 
of fophiftry, in order to learn how they 
may ever afterwards be moft fuccefsfully 
refifted or expofed. This exercife, in- 
deed, appears to carry with it irrefiftible 
recommendations. . From fuch of the 
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pupils in the feminary, as arc fufficiently 
advanced in years and learning to under- 
take the tafk, two are felt6ted to maintain 
the oppofite fides of foine controverted 
queftion in ethicks, in criticifm, or in 
philofophy : and as their compofitions, 
after being examined and approved, arc; 
nfually read publickly in the fchool, emu- 
lation will naturally be excited in its full 
force ; the heft powers of the difputants 
will undoubtedly be exerted. It has, in- 
deed, been frequently remarked that they 
engage in the conteft with all the zeal of 
rival orators at the bar, or even rival 
combatants in the field ; and wherever 
the diligence of the ftudent can "be thus 
forcibly called forth, a proportionate de- 
gree of intelleftual improvement is the 
certain effeft. If evidence be required 
to prove the jufl:ice of thefe obfcrvatiorisj 
it may eafily be found. To the conipo- 
fition and the recitation of declamations 
at fchool and in college many of the moft 
eloquent of our publick f|>eakers, as well 
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as of our writers, liavc acknowleclgccl 
their early and Lifting obligations. 

When the theme or the declamation is 
required to be in Latin, let a new fubjeiT: 
be given; that the pupil may not tranf- 
late the compofition already written in 
liis native tongue. For in this cafe, 
though the words may be Latin or 
French, there is danger, that the idioms 
may ftill be Englifli. Till the ftudent 
has learned to think in a language, he 
will never write it with facility or ele- 
gance. Thefe exercifes again muft be 
carefully corrected by the teacher ; to 
iliew the pupil how his own ideas ihould 
liave been expreffed ; how his own argu- 
ments fhould have been arranged ; wliat 
he ought to have done already, and wh^t 
he mull attempt for the time to come. 

One fpecies more of the ufual exercifes 
of our fchools remains yet to be confi- 
dered, poetical compofition. On this 
point the few obfervations that I have to 
luake, fliall be confined, for the fake of 

brevity, 
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brevity, to the Latin language alone. In 
our native tongue, the performance itfelf 
has Httle difficulty, and the modes of at- 
tempting it ftill lefs. In the Greek, when 
Greek verfes are required, the proceis 
and the expedients muft be fo fimilar to 
thofe in the Latin, that dire6i;ions on the 
fubjefil would be ufeleis repetition. I will 
fuppofe the pupil already familiar witJi 
the rules of profody, and, by the previous 
praftice of Nonfenfe lines^ fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the different nieafures of 
Roman poetry. He is then duly pre- 
pared to undertake one of the moft diffi- 
cult and moft important fteps in the pro- 
grefs of literary and liberal education. 
So difficult and fo important, indeed, that 
no expedient ought to be omitted, which 
can in any degree facilitate its fuccefs. 
The words of an Epigram of Martial may 
be placed iu their natural order, or a few 
of them may be changed ; and the pupil 
called upon to reftore them to their me- 
trical form. Or a tranflation of the epi*^ 
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gram may be laid before him, and his 
taik be to tranflate it again into the mea- 
fure of the author ; and in both cafes his 
errors may be fliewn and his merits tried 
by a com pari fon of his performance with 
the original Seleft Odes of Horace 
may be converted into different meafures, 
epick or lyrick, according to the talents 
of the pupil, and the judgment of the 
mafter. Some of the Pfalms, where the 
fenfe is at once perfpicuous and poetical, 
may be tranflated into the different mea- 
fures of Latin poetry; and the peirorm- 
ance compared with the verfions of Johu- 
fton or Buchanan ; to fhew the pupil 
where he has failed, and what might 
have been effefted. Metrical verfions 
into Latin of Greek or Englifli Epigrams 
need not be recommended, and will not 
be omitted. All thefe expedients niay be 
adopted with advantage, where the talents 
of the pupil are not brilliant ; and, what 
unfortunately fometimes happens, .where 
the mafler is not himfelf expert in the art* 

of 
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of verfification. To each of them, how- 
ever, fpecious as they arc, forae objedions 
may be found. With rtudents of good 
taJents, and perhaps with all, the moft 
eligible fyftem appears to be, that the 
boy, if not from the firft, at lead as early 
as poffible, attempt original poetry ; and 
that the teacher diligently correct his per- 
formance. This will not only fliew the 
ftudcnt how his own ideas might have aC- 
filmed a poetical form and colouF ; but 
encourage him in future to place them in 
various points of view ; to feek on every 
fide for allufion and ornament ; till his 
imagination finds what his judgment can 
approve. There will come a time, indeed, 
when the matter's labour may in a great 
degree be faved ; when the errors of the 
pupil in verfification need only be pointed 
out ; and he may be required to correft 
them himfelf. 

With refpe6t to the mechanical affift* 
anee of the Gradus ad Pamqffumy a con- 

fiderable difference of opinion has exr 

ifted ; 
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ifted ; and undoubtedly very plaufible 
arguments may be urged on each fide of 
the queftion. It is fuppofed, on one 
Iiand, and it is true, that the. ftudent will 
not ftrenuoufly exert the powers of his 
own mind, his memory or his invention, 
in fearch of what may more eafily be ob- 
tained, by turning over the leaves of his 
Gradus; and that his performance at laft 
will be, not fo much his own work, and 
of one uniform texture, as a motley col- 
leftion of patches from Ovid, Virgil, and 
Horace. It is equally true, however, on 
the other hand, that the Gradus encou- 
rages and affifts the earlier attempts of 
the ftudent ; that its Epithets and Syno^ 
nymes often fuggeft fentiments as well as 
language ; and that the quotations exhi* 
bit the idea in a variety of poetical forms 
and fituations. It is fometimes cbnfi- 
dered as prudent, voluntarily to perriiit^ 
AV'hat it is not in our power to prevent ; 
and it is certain that if the work in quef- 
tion be not openly allowed in our fchools, 

it 
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it will be clandeftinely employed. After 
all that can be urged, however, my own 
opiuion is, that the labours of ihe Jcfuit 
have been of little fervice to the caufe of 
learning and poetry ; thut the number of 
found fcholars and fliilfnl verfifiers would 
not hitherto have been lefs, had the Ora- 
d us never been compiled ; and that they 
would not now be diminifhed, could it 
be efFeftually excluded from our fcbools. 
To Latin vcife?, however, as unnecd- 
farj- to the prelect improvement or the 
future dcftiuation of their fons, many 
parents have objefilcd ; and amougft the 
various notes of excufe for the non-per- 
formance of taiks, with which the inartcr 
of an academy is perpetually tormented, 
the moll numerous undoubtedly are thofe, 
which bring apologies for fins of oniiflion 
againft poetry. If, indeed, the youth be 
(iefigned for a fubordinate fiation in fo- 
cicty ; merely to earn a fubfiftence by 
copying the papers in a jiublick office, ot 
keeping the books of a inerdiant, hw 
VOL. 11. f parents 
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parents may doubtlefe plead the authority 
of Locke, and the ftill greater authority 
of common fenfe; that to di€r\Jh a poetkk 
vein, and to fpend his hours in the com- 
pofition of Latin verfe, is wafting the 
time, wliich might be much more ufefuUy 
employed. To him the art of poetry is 
of much lefs v«ilue than the art of pen-- 
manihip; and the laws of profody can 
come ia no competition with the rules of 
arithmctick. But I mull here be fuppofed 
to fpeak only of thofe, to whom a literary 
education is deikeable, and who are am- 
bitious to obtain it. The real utility of 
writing Latin verfes will be found in its 
affifting the ftudent to acquire the lan- 
g^age with accuracy and expedition ; to 
iiead its poets with tafte ^nd pleafure ; to 
vrit€ with (kill, facility and elegance ; to 
l^lape a fentinieiit in different [x>ints of 
yaew^ tjU it l^it equally the context and 
^evei^t ^^ therefore to think and to 
•jl^itpreis his thoughts with variety and with 
•e^c, But oJboYC all; this utility will be 

fimnd 
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found in the intelleftual exertion it tc* 
quires ; in its exercifing equally ami at 
once all the greater powers of the mind, 
the aiieftVory, tlte judgment, and the ima- 
gination. With the unlearned tUefe re- 
commendations will probably have little 
weTglit; becaure they wiij not be undcr-^ 
flood. But to thefe we can add the au- 
thority of almoft every real fcholar in the 
kingdom : and though the prefident of a 
board of agriculture mav declare war 
againft hexameters and pentameters^ a4l 
the great m afters of ckflical literature 
have courted their alliance, and been 
grateful for their fervices, as auxiliaries 
and friends. 

I have not attemptecl to fix the Ipeci* 
lick periods, at which tiiefe dffFerient ex- 
ercifes might commence, with thegreateft 
convenience; to the ftudent, or tli* 
greateft profpeft of fucccfs. For theft 
muft be determined by the difcnetion of 
the teachers, and the regulation of their 
relpeftive fdiools; and, indeed, willde- 

i 2 pcnd 
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pead le(s upon the age than the progFefs 
of the feveral pupils. It is obvioufly rear 
foqable, that, the encreafitig diflSculty of 
their talks ihould be propbrtiooed to their 
growing abilities of performance. 

I have entered the lefs into difcullion 
refpefting the propriety of the feveral ex- 
ercifes, which I have ventured to recom- 
mend ; becaufe till they are oppofed by 
fomething better than fanciful theory and 
fafhionable lazinefs, I fliall fuppofe them 
fufficiently vindicated by the long con- 
tinued and general practice of our beft 
fchools. Inftead of viewing whatever 
can plead anticnt prefcription as having 
its foundation in prejudice, and its popu- 
larity from cuftom, I fhall confider it as 
confirmed by the experience and the judg- 
ment of the publick. In modes of in- 
(lru6lion, as in many other human things, 
the beft criterion of merit is fuccels ; and 
of this, the whole weight is in favour of 
the eftabliflied fyftem. All who have hi- 
therto attempted innovation; who have 

profeffed 
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profefled to communicate intelleftual im- 
provement on any other terms than intel- 
ledlual labour ; to teach languages with- 
put the toil of compoiition in profe and 
hi vcrfe ; have conftantly failed in what 
they have undertaken ; and lefs than the 
fpirit of prophecy may predidl with coa- 
£dence, thtt they never wilt fuecee4 ' 
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^r^UE wiih of j^^nti^Xp/^h^yo tb^ij 
-*- children taught the language of 
France is at prefent io ftrong and fo ge- 
neral aniongft us, that it feeifls to require, 
not incitement, but reftraint It is, at 
leaft, a' queftion whether the love of lite- 
rature itfelf may not, in this inftance, be 
reafonably difcouraged. To the fcholar 
this language is undoubtedly valuable; 
to the man of bufinefs it is often ufeful; 
and to moll of thofe employed in a pub* 
lick capacity it is indifpenfibly neceflary. 
But even thefe reafons, important and 
extenfive as they are, Mdll not fatisfa6lo-» 
rily account for the epideinical ambition, 
without the aid of what they have, no 
doubt, Oontributed to cftaj^lifh, the falhiou 

of 
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of the day. The exiftence and the con- 
tinuance of this falhion niuil, indeed, be 
afcribed to the combined influence of va- 
rious caufes ; which it is not only unne- 
ceffary, but foreign to the prefent purpofe, 
to enumerate. The fole obje^b here is tO 
enquire how far it is prudent to encouragt 
the defire under confideration ; or rather, 
Iiow far it is beneticial that the French 
tongue (liQuld be nniverfsdly required in 
ow acadeiBieiLaiid pmate fchooia 

Erendi may juftly be confulered as- the 
torment of every feminary, in which it is 
taught It is the ftudy to which the pu- 
pils apply with the gix^ateft relu^ancej 
aud the leaft fuccefs ; and which there-^ 
fore becomes one of the moft fiequent oc^ 
ca<fian& of penalties fyi-'^on-eftion. Tlie 
teacher is generally*, as he certainly ought 
to be, amative of Finance: and againft 
fuchr a maii the youtti of this country 
cnte^ft' a- prepdfleffion of cBflike. They 
lawghat hb broken Englifli and foreiga 
BMinlaem'; vid are moi*& dllpofed to infult 

• . '- F 4 his 
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his perfon, than to liften to his inftruc- 
tions : and it is too obvious to be denied, 
that a majority of thofe, who undertake 
to teach their language amongft us, are 
not calculated, either by their literary or 
perfonal chara6lers, to remove the general 
prejudice againft them. To proteft the 
French teacher, therefore, againft the 
mifchievous frolicks of his pupils, and to 
fupport his influence and utility, becomes 
one of the mod difficult tafks of the mai* 
ter : not to mention, that his own autho^ 
rity is fometimes in a great meafure dif- 
armed ; and he is more difpofed to fmile 
than to puniih, by the humour and An- 
gularity of the tricks that have been 
played. 

In confequencc of tbefe and other ob- 
vious circumftances, complaints of want 
of improvement in tiie pupils are made , 
with greater frequency and with greater 
truth on this, than on almoft any other . 
fubjea of education. To the irkfomcncfe 

of the attempt is continually added. th« 
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difgrace of failure- Thefe complaint^ 
however, whetlier reafonable or unrcafoiv 
able, whether arifing fiom the fault o€ 
the mailer or the frholar, are always a 
fevere mortification to the conduftoc of 
the fchool : and in order to prevent or 
filencelheru, he too often has recomft to- 
an artifice, which, however luijuftifiabre, 
is. not unfrequently fuccefsfuL lie al- 
lows his affiftant in teaching the hnguage- 
to begin where he ought to end. Inftead' 
of inftnifliiig the-pupils in its theory and 
principles, by the ftutly of its grammar ' 
and its authors, he initiates tliein at once 
in what he calls the pi-aftjce of fpeakmg; 
it. By the contiiuiaf repetition of fen- 
tences and dialogues he puts them impof- 
feffion of a few colloquial phrafes on tlie* 
ordinary fubjefts of converfation :; tilf 
each ill the holidays is able to delight his 
deluded parents, if tbey happen to be ig- 
Dorant of the language, by his proficiency 
and his fluency ; and to aiioniih and pev-- 
plex the fervants, by calling for liis food 
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or his pU3rthitigs in a diale6i, which th6y 
do not nnderiland. 

In order to fecure this proficiency and 

jQuency in fpeaking French, fome of our 

'fkfhionable academies amionnce it iii 

their cards and their ad^^ertifements that 

it is confiantly fpoken in tl\e fchool and 

in the family; an kx{)edient to which 

4!he objedions are at leafl equal to the i-e- 

commendations^ * When the poor yonth^ 

is cooipelled by the fear of pains and pe- 

inakies to fpeak exclmfively in French, 

vhiie he very imperfedkly undejftands it, 

•he is in a great meafure^dKchicIed fmni the 

pleifure of cottverfatidH;' fironi the unre- 

-fcrved interchange of ie»timerit with h& 

4thooIfeIiows ; and ibon learns to iiatb 

the language, iii pro|>ortioii as he hates 

hrflniint. \¥bat was intenfled to arcceio- 

tat^ his progrefsj.will oA^ti be found cfven- 

-.^tiialiy to retard it; It is fe: frequeriti.fiib- 

jeft of complaint againft Uiie natives of 

-our ifland, tbik they feidoif)i>poilef8 si ih&i^ 

/cieiLt cc^miiiasidtif wcvHsy fufiioiiink prcmip-^ 

r titude 
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titude and voiubtlity even in their own 
language. It is obl'citvcJ tJiat, when an 
Euglilliman lias letitimeat icady, be has 
exprdtioD toicck;. and this, not ooly la 
the timidity of addreffiug a poblick aiVcm- 
bly, but ill the cafe and confidence of 
private converfation. And lUrely tliia 
dek^., wlutever be its extent and Iucout 
venience, niuft be rather encieafed than 
diminiihed, by couvt-rlni{j, during tiie 
moil docile period of life, in a foieigii 
tongue. By what means, likewife, an 
Engliih youth ia id Engiilh fdiool and 
in Eo^lilii family is tu attain the correct 
idioin »tid. c(irte<::l pronunciatiou of th^ 
French Uuiiguftge(iiD will, I think, rcquirg 
ali the Ingeuuityof afalhionable .K^udeniy. 
to explain. But that Ite will acquire iuch 
habits both of phcaleologyond enuncia- 
tion, as it will arterwards be eqiially.pe- 
ceffary ajid dlrticult to coirei^, it i^ yeiyc 
eafy to concsive, and veiy rational .t» 
eooclude. He may ceafe to fpeak tJm 
language of his own country, hut he will 
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not attain thie language of France. The 
crow, we are told in the Indian fable, was 
ambitious to walk like the pheafant. 
But though ihe loft her natural gait in 
the attempt, ihe did not acquire the 
graceful motion of her rival, 
i To' this fuperficial and mechanical ac- 
quaintance with the language, it is an ob« 
jedion not without weight, that it ufually 
generates conceit and afiedation. When 
a knot of miffesi juft releafed from a 
boarding fchool, or a few boys during 
the holidays, are able to fupport a con- 
verfation with their own party in broken 
and barbarous French,, they fddom fail 
to ilie w their fancied : fuperiority by ad- 
dreffing each other in; a dialed which 
the company in general do not under- 
fland. And though they are often en* 
ciouraged in the pradice by the natural 
partiality of their parents, and the praifes, 
which politenefs forces from their friends; 
yet it furely ought not to excite lefs dif^ 
gufl, for it ihcws no leis rudekiefi or pe* 

< dantry, 
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tlantry, tlian if a junto of fcholais, in the 
midft of a fafliionable circle, fliould con- 
vcrie among tlienifclves in one of tlie 
learned languages, or dilciift tlic pro- 
foundeft queftions of fcieiicc and plu- 
lofophy. . 

It is frequently urged, as a motive for 
learning Prench at Idiool, that it will 
enable the Itudent to convcife with fuch 
forrigners as happen to vifit tiie country ; 
to perform afts of polttenefs and accom- 
modation to firaugcrs, whom buCoefs or 
curiofity may have brought aniongft us ; 
and the propriety, and even the gencro- 
fity, of the motive, as far as it extends, 
will not be called in quertion. To liiCB 
of letters, and of tlie liberal profelTions, it 
applies with coniiderabic force ; but to 
the qucftioii, whether French ought or 
ought not to be learnt at fchool, it hardly 
applies at all. When the value aud uti- 
Jity of a language are admitted; the moil 
convenient time and manner of attaining 
it will ftill remain to be confidered. Let 
1 it 
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it be rcniembered too, that to &udy the 
French language upon this principle is 
undertaking fuch a taik for tlie accom- 
modation ef foi'eignera, a» they ought to 
undjertake fbff. their own* It is paying a 
compliment, where we ought to. receive 
k. To this it may be added, that our at- 
tempts to converfe with a Frenchman in 
his native language mofe frequently incui 
his ndicule, than engage his gratititde ; 
and that in. a language,, of which £> large 
a proportion of the terms has been per* 
verted to the purpofes of licestioufnefs, 
he who is aot completely mafieir of it^ 
will often employ expreffions of indece^cy^ 
without being fenfiUe of the o&iucq he 
lia^ committed. 

It is not to be fuppofed that, the ixume^ 
I0U8 branches of fcience,^ to which ouf 
academies profefs to attend,, caa ail be 
fuccefcfuUy cultivated at. once. Neitheu 
the hours de&ihed to ftudy,- 9or;the oapa-*^ 
ciities of cbildfen, are fufficjent for fuch 
wded a|q;fication. The tim^ theiuAir^ 

ivhich 
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■which is beftoiYal upon Ficiicll, ViH be 
flcduftftl' frcnn fpnie other piiriiiit: the 
language «t lalt mult be oonfiiicrecl rathet 
asan excfiimgir, than aiiacqiufition ; and 
an! exchange, which will not eafily be 
ihe*n to l«i nlways for the advautage of 
the pupil. In our publick Ccbools, with 
all the' talenta and reputaiion of the i 
mailers, and all the rtieaua of enforcing I 
difigence upon t)>ofc entrufted to ttieir 
care, tliey find claflical ftudies aloue fui- 
ficient employment for more years than 
hoys uiiiallyifpenci at an academy. And 
by what fiiperior fltill and applicatio!!, of 
rather by what niagif k or uiiraclc, are 
theie acaHemiefi to enfure the ac<tniIltioa 
of ifo mlacH more mformutMni, than our 
publick ifciiools ptcttnd tO;Conveyl Au 
TinJ>rihci[iScrfitC!u;htfr, indeed, may flatter 
a'aiinleamtd pflicnt with the extravagant 
fKpeftallon,, that to tiie; fuecefeful (Uidy 
of the learned l«nguage*i he can unite tii« 
iddilionalacconipliAments of writing and 
firitluaeticki freuci), diawing, and nvx- 
thematicks. 
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thematicks. But the truth is, what tlje 
mnfteps of our moft refpeftable academies 
liave too much integrity', as well as uu- 
(lerftaiiding, to conceal, that where the 
attention of the pupil is divided amongft 
fuch a variety of purfuits fome muft be 
greatly negle(9cd, or none can. be more 
than fuperficially underftood. Ciaflical 
literature is ufually the facrifice to the 
reft. It would engage the lai^cft portion 
of time find latjour botii. froia the in*- 
ftruftor and the ftudent. It requires the 
nioft cxpcnfive afiiftant. Improvement 
in it makes the leaft fliew, and brings the 
leaft ci-edit. For a comparatively fmall' 
number of parents can judge of what pro- 
grefs has been made in it, or juftly appre- 
ciate its value. The fubftance therefore 
is willingly difregarded, where the fliadow 
will anfwer the purpofc. The firmeftbafis 
of all fcience Is neglected, in- order to 
decorate a fliinfy and glittering fupep- 
ftrufture. Tlie fterUng metal of Greek 
and Roman literature is cxdiangcd for 
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an adulterate cuiTeiicy, and oniameuts 
of French plate. 

The cUfFerent number of tlie ohjefts, 
to which their pupils are relpe^^ivdy 
called upon to attend, is, indeed, one of 
the moil material diliiii6tions between our 
academies and our publick lehools ; and 
as this is a point of ferious importance in 
itfeiti and engages at prefent a confider- 
able degree of attention atnongft us, it is 
prefumed the reader wilt pai-don a few 
further obfervations upon it ; even though 
they ihould lead him a little afide from 
the immediate objeft of difcuifion. The 
holidays in our academies are ufually 
much lefs frequent, and their hours of 
hufinefs conlequently much more nume- 
rous, than in our publick fcliools ; and 
thefc additional hours in the former may 
with great propriety, becaufe with great 
advantage to the rifing generation, be 
employed in the acquifition of fuch arts 
andaccomplilhnients, as the latter do not 
profefs to teach. It is obvioufly dciire- 
able 
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able that a youth fliould be inftnided in 
the rudiments of feveral different fciences ; 
both becaiife the fciences in genernl are fo 
intimately connefted with each other, 
that uo mau can be completely acquaint- 
ed with Ofne^ who is a total (iranger to 
the reft ; anil beduofe*. I would not only 
excite ill jbbc mind, of the ftudent the 
defire oj^exteofivei itifonnatioii, but point 
outt^himby wiiae itmuisit may after-* 
wards be mod: fue«eftfiiiUy aMskiuedt Thm 
iwo^i ppivateiaHtiopArks ibem enti^ to 
titiqualified praif& . Tlidi mistfortuae is; 
that the fyfiem has? either bee& earned ta 
too great an extemt, or not wifely pw* 
fued. It is certainly ufiek^ and probably 
injurious^ to our . cbj3dre% to attempt to 
for-ce upon tliem'a;'grester'vaL!iQty;of ia«- 
ft ruction, than nature has: girren tlkem 
capacity to recerve. Nabodgr^ &ys Jcdm^ 
<bn^ can be taught fc^r thm be.ttm 
ieieKiu Th0 /peed ^ the. korfomin mtifiiiki 
limited bif: the power efbu^^lmrfir. ,AtA 
the dbfi^mtion W a^alLyrjoft wfaetbec it 
' ■ .' ba 
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ke asjfVKi\ to otgccts too abftrule or too 
multjtiuiou^ibr il\ti faculties and tJiJigeiico 
of tlie llmleiit. Wheu almoft evei-y Jiouc 
brings a new cniploynient ; when lie t9 
Uurned fiom his Liitiu to Ills Dtawiog, 
iioin his. Frepcb to Uook-keepiug, and 
fioiu his Greek to Mathematicks, nothifig 
can Oak cleepij into his miutt. His at- 
tention, inftead oi' being fixed to its 
ol;>je^ Ui<iiiira^(l by perpeCual cbaiigoj 
and the prhicipal ctfixt of. every fuUs^ 
%uent fludy is only to efi^uie the iinpreC- 
iioa of tliat which went before it. That 
the youdi may be able to hnlfh his dif- 
ferent tailvs ^vithin the time that can be 
Rlk)W«i,.titlie^perfoniia«eeofeachia fainli- 
tatcd'.by ^ycy■y expeditnt, which thcinh 
geuuityjpf the teachei- can higf*X^ft ; ami 
thus his int^lt<Jtu(il powFCr^ are ratlwr 
9>HtiieU tjian.invi^'oi ufcdi cntbt-hled titiaef 
^fti>, eala(3f;d- ..IniUiad of couhderimg 
w)Uit-:l)fi:.Jia8;phi*iiy *tSati**il.ts ooly the 
HM4t>^ tu, at) amli as rhe fowndittibn on 
XtUe^ ft: valitahle : ltii>erttrii^ce ihould 
a». alter- 
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afterwards be ere6^ed ; he is too i^ to 
conclude that becaufe he knows a tittle of 
many things, he knows enough of every 
thing. He has learnt to talk, ratheil 
than to think ; and inftead of delighting 
us in couTerfation by his talents and in- 
telligence, he often di%ufts us by his 
vanity and afre6iation. It is probably in: 
circumftances like thef^ that the reafons 
muft be fought, why we fo frequently 
meet with men poffeffing information of 
confiderable extent- and^ Variety; bufe 
which, being neithifr ' correft nof ' pit> 
found, brings little honour or advantage 
to themfelves or others. The feftionsof 
the cone and the verfes of £uFipides are 
familiarly known only to a ffew' of^ eup 
moft celebrated fcholars ; biit Ire havi» 
amongft us a thoufand iuperficial fciolifts^ 
who can play tricks with an ele6trtcal^ 
apjmratus, or give botanicarl tiames ta the 
weeds m a hedge row. In the fai»e ctT'- 
cumftances alfo, the caitfes may perhltps 
be found, why the taciturnityi, for whick 

oujr 
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our coiintryuicn were formerly diftinguilh- 
€cl, is rapiiily giving way to a Jmjuacit}-, 
not inferior to that of our Gallick neigh- 
bours. Numbers amongft us liave already 
attained to confiderable eminence in the 
art, which Raymond LuUy ooce valued 
himfelf highly upon teaching in France; 
and which coiifilis, according to the de- 
finition of Defi-artes, in talking witb 
I great fluency, and little jtidgnient, on 
fubjefts which they do not nnderftand. 
Our publick fchools have proceeded in 
nearly an oppofite diretlion ; and hither- 
to, as far as literary education alone is 
concerned, with much greater fuccefi. 
Whatcvei' would render the attainment of 
knowledge too cafy to their pupib, the 
tranflation, the ofdo, the ititerpretatio, 
and the notes, is ufually prohibited and 
difcarded. For the conductors of thofc 
fchools are fully fentible that it is tli(: 
time and labour reqnijcd, which at once 
make the prefeut acquifition valued, and 
prepare the miud for thofe, which it may 
afWr- 
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afterwards be callcxl upon +o fttteiiipt 
They do not appoitit thbfe tafks, which^ 
may moft encourage the (ludent by theW 
fiicility, nor even thoTe, which* niay at 
firft view appear mod direftiy ulbfiU, or 
inoft hnmediafely Aeceffary, Ito the^fiititre 
d'eftmations jof their pupfih| but fuch ai 
are fiifficieutly difficult-iu the performance 
to employ the ftrongeft powere 'of the 
mind, and to demand the moft' diligent 
and peifevering applt'cation. Fcr they 
are convwiccd of the truth of the obfer- 
vation, which there is coiAftimial occafion 
to repeat, that in youth the intellefttral 
faculties generally receive iipprovemfent 
in proportion to the exertions wliith they 
are compelled to make. Tlie 'euftbhiary 
cxercifes in thofe fchools are not Englifli 
tranflations and Englifh themes, the me- 
chanical operations of arithmetick, or the 
^petition of a colloquf?(l dialogu^ fVom 
the Trench ;l)ut the interpretation aiicl 
the analyiis of the writers of Greece and 
Rome J to commit their moft fplendid 

paffages 
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paffages to memory; and to imitate in 
original compofition all the force of their 
fcntiment, and all the graces of their ex- 
preffion. The teachers know frotn their 
own expeiience.that when the learne4 
languages are attained, ri» ^ther obftacle 
can materially retard the ftudent in his 
purfuit of knowledge ; that every remain* 
ing diftrift in the regions of fcience will 
be comparatively an eafy conqueft. Thus 
it is, that a fkilful commander will ibme- 
times direfl; his troops, in the firft fn- 
O^nce, to attack the (Irongell points of 
the enemy's intrenchraents ; becaufc he 
is aware, that if thefe are carried, tfie reft 
muil without difficulty fall into his hands. 
And thus it is, that wlien the infant 
Hercules has crufhed his fnakes, we feei 
little anxiety for the fuccefs of any enter- 
prife, in which it may afterwards be his 
duty to engage. 

To return from this digreifion to .the 
immediate fubjeft of confideration, let it 
be remembered, that whatever may be 

the 
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the portion of lime beftowed upon the 
French tongue at fchool, and whatever 
may be the value of the objeds neglefted 
for its fake, it will at laft be very imper- 
fedlly acquired. At fixteen or eighteen 
years of age, when the underftanding of 
the pupil has attained to fome degree of 
maturity, and he has made a confiderable 
progrefs in other languages and in gene- 
ral fcience, he will then learn more French, 
and to better purpofe, with a private tutor 
in a few months, than he M^ould have 
obtained in all the years preceding, by 
the cuftopiary leflbns of an academy. 
This is certainly an important, and, in 
my opinion, an unanfwerable argument, 
that the earlier periods of education may 
be more beneficially employed. The 
foundation of French may undoubtedly 
be laid at fchooL The Grammar may be 
learnt But the language can be thorough- 
ly underftood only at a more advanced 
period of life. The pronunciation is to 

be 
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IbQ compleatly attained only by foreiga 
travel. 

Could the language, however, be per- 
fe6iJy obtained, without pr^udice even to 
other ftudies, ftill there are very ferious 
objeftions to its being made a general 
obje6l of the earlier part of Britilh educa- 
tion- Many of the modern publications 
ih it abound in fentiments and opinions 
hoftile to every thing which we have been 
taught to efteem and cultivate; to the 
precepts of good morals ; to tlie principles 
of our civil government; and to the 
dodlrines of our national religion. Nor 
are thefe dangerous and noxious tenets 
found only, where they might in fome 
degree be expelled, in the theories of the 
politician, and the difquifitions of the 
philofopher. But by the dexterity of 
literary chemiftry they are infufed into 
writings of every defcription ; they are 
brought to unite with principles the moil 
oppofite and heterogeneous. The hif- 
torian interrupts his narrative and relaxes 

vol-. II. G his 
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Ills gravity to fneer at the priefthood anfl 
the privileged orders of fociety ; and tte 
traveller paufes in his journey to complain 
of the reftraints and tlie wretchednefs of 
civilization, in oomparifen with tiie free- 
dom and felicity of favage life. The 
natm*ali(l in his rcfearches can find a con- 
firmation of his infidelity, inftead of new 
proofs of revelation; the mechanifm of 
nature, inftead of the wifdom of her 
creator : and the novelift, when his licen- 
tious fentiments and defcription« have 
enflamed the paflions of his reader, will 
generally fui'nifh him with a principle, on 
which they may be indulged without re- 
ftraint and without remorfe. Even the 
compiler of a dictionary will contrive, in 
the midllof ^verbal definitions, to teach 
pra<5lical cruelty under the title of univer- 
fal philanthropy ; atheifm in the difguife 
of devotion ; and jebcllion and revolution 
in the form and colour of the natural 
rights of man. Thefe furely are not the 
authors which our children ought to 

perufc ; 
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perufe ; nor will thefe, if they learn the 
language, be eafily kept out of their 
hands. In the fchool and with the teacher 
a proper feledion of books, may without 
dilficulty be made. But in their hours 
of privacy and leifure who fliall rcftrain 
them ! who fliall prevent their reading, 
according to the ufual perverfenefs of our 
nature, the works moll likely to niiflead 
their underftandings, and corrupt their 
morals; and that too with the greateft 
eagernefs, becaufe they have been the 
moft ftridly forbidden. 

It ought to be another reafon againft 
this epidemical love of the French lan- 
guage; or at lead againft making it a 
general obje6l of ftudy in our fchools; 
that the fyftem is zcaloufly encouraged 
by the French thenifelves ; and this evi- 
dently from views and motives, againft 
which Engliflimen ouglit to be on their 
guard. It is the frequent boaft of the 
natives of France, that wherever they are 
admitted, they quickly find, means to in- 

G 2 troducc 
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troduce their language atid their maB- 
ners ; and it is ceitain that they wi(h to 
be the arbiters, amongft the nations 
around them, in tafte as well as in prin- 
ciples ; in litei-ature atnd fcience, as well 
as in government and morals. The aiiibi- 
'tion to become the di6lators of Europe is 
every where diffufed among them. It 
did not influence the conduft of Lewis 
the Fourteenth with greater force, than 
it agitates the heart of the loweft republi- 
can at the prefent day. He is now, in- 
deed, a member of the Grand Monarque, 
or, to ufe their awn bombaft, he is one 
of a nation of Icings. On the fame prin- 
ciples they have laboured from Richlieu 
and Colbert down to thelaft plunderer of 
Italy, to make France the general feat of 
art and fcience ; to have Paris diftinguifti- 
ed as the Athens of modern times. On 
the fame principle they ftill labour to 
render French the general language of 
mankind ; and mankind, by an infatua- 
tion, of which they do not perceive the 

Goa- 
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confequence, appear willing ta adopt tlxis, 
alfo, amongft other dangerous objefts, 
which France has recbraniended. Tliey 
ha,ve laboured, indeed, with a degree of 
lucccfs, which may well flatter their in.-. 
dividual and national vanity ; but which 
too many other nations will long have 
abundant reafon to lament. If then we 
employ a large proportion of the time and 
attention of our children in the ftudy of 
their language, and cQnfecjueutly fuffer 
tliQ rifing generatioa to imbibe that pai*-. 
tiality fo/ tlieir 0|^inion3, manners, audi 
principles, wliich the fafcination of tbeiir 
writings will not fail to introdaqe, we. cer-. 
t^a^ affift them iu the great objedb of 
their pujfuit We adopt a meaJCure the; 
more dangerous, becaufe its efficacy is 
liot fufgeftqd ; and wbich will c(^i:tainJy^ 
^ougli imperceptLbly, fap the foundal^pft 
of tiW't national independence, whichi has, 
bithertp been fo nobly fupported ; a.n4 
prepare tMe mjnd;s of our pofterity to wel- 
^me tliofe fetters, whicli our enem^ 

Q 3. makes 
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makes no fecret of his defire to impofe 
upon them. 

I am for from wiihing my counhymen 
to be deprived of the important advan- 
tages to be drawn from the literature of 
France. Its value I have no wifli to de- 
preciate; and it does not (land in need 
of panegyrick. In arts, as well as in 
arms, the French have long been juftly 
ranked with the moft illiiftrious nations' 
of the world ; and my eftimation of their 
talents is abundantly fliewn by my appre*' 
henfions of their influence aind efefts: 
But to defcend to the humble objefls of 
the prefent inveftigation ; I cannot wifli- 
additional vexation to be impoled upon' 
our fchoolmafters, by calling upon them" 
to teach a foreign language to our chil- 
dren, which may be afterwards attained^ 
with greater convenience and fuccels. I' 
would not have thofe hours of the rifing 
generation wafted upon it, which may be" 
employed upon objeds of much greater 
ufe, and more immediate neceffity. t 

would 
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would not have our fons and daughters 
uoiverfally called upon to learn a lan- 
guage, which a large proportion of them' 
will never attain^ and a ftill larger wilt 
never employ. I would not have them 
iiulifcriminately required, merely as a" 
fefliionable amufement, to ftudy publi-' 
cations, from which the danger of cor- 
iiiption is at lead equal to the profpeft o£ 
advantage. 

With thofe, to whom the. language J» 
neceflary in conuncucial tranfafitions, ia 
the duties of a publick ftation, or for the 
purpofes of general knowledge, with them 
there is no other alternative than to Jiand 
the hazard of the die. But tliis hazard 
may be diminiflicd or avoided by thofe 
meafures^ which prudence obvioufly fug- 
gefts. The French tengae need not be 
iludied, till the underftanding of the pupil 
has attained fome degree of maturity ; till 
the foundations of folid fcience have beeu^ 
laid ; and till his moral and religious 
principles are firmly eftabliflicd. Then; 

G 4 indeed, 
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lodeed, and perhaps tben only, can the 
fiudent with fafety perufe the writings of 
the French in his own country, or ven- 
ture upon foreign travel to acquire the 
delicacies of foreign pronunciation. Then 
ve may reafonably hope that he will ex- 
traft the ftreets, without imbibing the 
poifon; that he will enlarge his view/i 
l^ithout perverting his principles, and 
enrich his underilanding without deprav-* 
iog his heart. 
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6^ Compulfkm mid CorreQiom 



WE ave told by Locke^ in his TreatHS 
on EdiieatioD, that fo general ft 
paffion for literature prevailed iu his time 
^mongft the ingenuous youth of Porluii' 
gal^ that it was as difficult to reftrain tliMVXh 
fromexceik in the purfuit of It, as it m^u^ 
at the fame period amongil ourfeivet to^ 
fecuf e the requifite d^i:ee of appiticatlconu^ 
"Jlie Audents, he aflures us, were as food 
<4* fcience, as if it had been Jbf^biddm^ 
It canmot be fufficientiy lan^ented- thftf; 
#ar philolbpher has not informed^ its^by^ 
what means this laudable padiou Avas:>eit^ 
cited and continued. For fuch an ^4td>r 
mical love of lettei-s is the gredHde/iderafun^ 
m oitr ibhools*. The ii^ell igenc^ w<ai)# 
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probably have been received at the time 
with gratitude by the pubh'ck, as a 
national benefit ; and it would undoubt- 
edly be accepted at this day by the in- 
ibru^ors of our youth as an ample com- 
penfation for the cenfures, which in many 
parts of his work he ha^ fo liberally be- 
llowed upon the profeffion. We are un- 
fortunately left, however, not fo much 
to admire what he has communicated, as 
to regret, what he has omitted. It dill 
continues to be, as it has always been, 
one. of the moft difficult, as well as moft 
important, duties of a fchoolmafter, to 
figure difcipline amongft his pupils; to 
engage due attention to his inftrudlions, 
and to Simulate them to diligence in their 
fiudies ; to reilrain petulance in their lan- 
gu^e,; . to preferve decency in their man- 
ners ; and to correal vices in their con-» 
duft. For thefe purpofes various ex*' 
pedients have been^devifed ; and probably> 
^vefy feminary has fome regulations of its 
qwgr DifFerent modes of proceeding be-* 

: J come. 
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come neceffary according to the age, the 
temper, and the talents of different boys : 
fome peculiarity in his refources Mill be 
fuggefted by the difpofition, the circum- 
(lances, and the experience of every at- 
tentive teacher : and a variation in re-- 
wards and puniflimcnts becomes neceflary; 
even for the fame merits ojx offences^ 
Whatever has been, rendered familiar by. 
its frequency, is proportionably weakened 
in its effects. In a differtation upon the 
premiums and penalties of a fchool it will 
not he always neceflary to . make a dif^ 
tinclion between diligence in liudy, andL 
afts of virtne^y or between negligence ia 
bufiqels and immoral .cond Ui9. The mea-^ 
fures muft be nearly, fimilar^ by which, 
either of the former is to be encouraged, 
or. either of . the latter correfted. A few. 
fuch expedients fhall be ilated, . as liave. 
been already adopted with fuccefs, or may- 
be generally appjied. And if thefe {hould, 
be thought to have been fufficiently obvi-^ 
0U5 without a formal enumeration ; let it^ 

ce • be 
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be recollefted, that in this cafe, as in mod 
others, nature has wifely provided, that 
what 18 moft ufeful and necefTaiy, Ihould 
Be the moft eafy to be fotmd. Oh a fub- 
jcCtj to which fo much attention has m 
all ages been fo juftly paid, little novelty 
can be expected. One of the monarchd 
of antiquity is hid to have pFomifed a 
xnagnifkent reward to him, that fhould 
invent an untried pleafure ; and he, wha 
ihould difcover a new and efficacious 
means of enforcing juvenile diligence 
would deferve to be ranked amongfl the 
bencfaftors of mankind. 

With the pupils the firft and moft obvi- 
ous incitement to their duty is the hope 
of praife, or the fear of cenfure, from the 
mafter ; and it is of ferious moment that 
thefe ihould preferve their weight and 
value by being temperately exerted. 
Cenfure muft be inflifted wherever cir- 
cnmfiances require it; but it may be 
difcreetly proportioned to the offence. 
Praife, if employed upon every -trivial 
5 gccafion. 
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occafion, wiJl lofe its influence by its 
familiarity ; and if too laviflily beftowecl, 
even where fomc portion of it is juftly 
due, no higher d^ree will remain for ex« 
traordinary emergencies; for extraordi* 
nary exertions of genius or application^ 
The omiffion of a leffon may be puniihed 
by encreafing its length. The moft equi* 
tabk penalty for idlenefs is the perform- 
ance of a double tafk. Eithei^ negligence 
or tranfgreffion may often be effeftually 
correfted by confining the ftudent to his 
defk during an hour appointed for relaxa- 
tion ; by fending him to his room before 
the ufual time of retiring to reft ; by re- 
fufing him permiffion to vifit his friends 
when invited ; or by denying him a meat 
The laft penalty, indeed, Ihould not be 
frequently inflifted ; as it is liable to a 
very illiberal interpretation ; and for the 
fake of the health of the pupil, the meal 
denied Ihould never be the ftrft of the 

day. 
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Another powerful principle, which 
ihould be carefully kept alive iu the minds 
of youthful fludents, is ambition oir emuf- 
lation. The fchoolboy is not lefs in- 
fluenced, than mankind in general, by the 
Centiments of thofe immediately around 
him. The contempt or the efleem, the 
applaufe or the ridicule, of his comrades 
are amengfl his moil efficacious motives, 
of adlion. To be entitled to precedency 
in his own clafs, or to be promoted to a 
higher, according to his learning and 
merit, has a very forcible and beneficial 
influence upon tlie infant mind; and by 
the eflf'efts of habit this influence will be 
continued even when raaturer age and 
fuccefsful induftry liave brought him to 
tlie head of his fchool. The weight and. 
value then of this pqint of honour,, of 
this publick opinion, within the ciccle of 
his feminary, the maftcD lliould by every 
means in his power preferve and fupport. 
Fortunately too thefe motives of adlion in 
early youth, ufually promote the more^ 

generous^, 
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generous, not the meaner, palfions; the 
fair and open competition of rival talents ; 
not the artifice and malignity of political 
intrigue. 

Another efficacious incentive to diligence 
amongfl the pupils of an academy is 
periodical examinations in their refpe£iive 
departments of ftudy ; the juniors in read- 
ing, writing, and aritbmetick ; and tbofe 
more advanced, in the conftruing of cer- 
tain portions of the clafficks previouily 
appointed ; in various kinds of compofi-^ 
tion in verfe or profe ; and by oral inter- 
rogatories on the fubje^ of gtammar,. 
mathematicks, and philofophy. On ordi- 
nary occafions thefe examinations may 
take place before the principal mailer 
alone ; but at ilated feafons a ieledi num- 
ber of the friends of the fchool, or a few 
vifitors of learning and judgment, may 
be admitted with advantage. Their at-' 
tendaiice, and the expectation of it, will' 
Simulate the exertions of the teachers, as 
well as of their pupils ; ^ for both will feel' 
. ' * their 
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their rq)utation to be interefled in the 
fucceis or failure of the day. According 
to the refult of thefe examinations^ ji^g^ 
nient ihould be publickly pafied upoa 
merit; the ^ principal promotions ihould 
take place amongft the claifes ; and the 
highefi honours and rewards of the fchoo( 
Aoiild be beftowed. 

On theie, and on any other fuitable oc-^ 
caiions^ the befi exercifes may be felefled 
and read publickly in the fdiool; and 
thofe of very fuperior merit may l)e tran** 
fcribed into a book provided for the pur- 
pofe. The names and ages of the authors 
may be preferved in a lift of iKmour, open 
to the infpedion of the pupils and their 
friends ; and prizes may be diftributed in 
each department of fcienoe vitb appro* 
priate mottoes and infcriptbns. Such oS 
the fenior fladents as are diflinguiihedr 
equally by their progrefs in literature and 
the propriety of their general condu^, 
may be raifed to the rank and office of 
monitors; an appointment^ which at 

once 
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once rewards the merit of the pupil, and 
alfifts the difcipline of the mailer. To 
this appointment, indeed, it has fome-' 
times been objcfted, that monitors are 
not exempt fix)m the negligence and 
errors, to which boys in general are fo- 
liable ; that they mud have their friend- 
&ips aod enmities amongil tlieir fchool'^ 
fellows ; which their autliority gives them, 
an opportunity to indalge,. at the expence. 
of juftice and their duty. But no ex** 
perienced fehoolmafiev will confidei tbis 
6hyd€ki6o> aa of any material weight If 
^le monitors are judicioufly chofen and* 
properly fiipportied I have always found 
that their impartiality, as well as their 
attention, might very fafely be trufteA 
The confidepce repofed in them feldom 
fells to fecure the integrity of their con- 
du6t. 

A hol^ay may be promifed at a given 
difiance of time, as the reward of general 
propriety of condu6l in the interval ; of 
a certain number of good exercifes to bo 

pro- 
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produced ; or of a fpecifick progre& to be 
made in writing ami arithmetick. The 
holiday will of courfe be given when the 
conditions have been fulfilled. The 
names of tliofe whofe behaviour and im- 
provement have moft deferved it, will be 
announced to their fchoolfellows ; and 
the efFe6ls of fuch a meafure will be 
greater and more extenfive than would be 
eafily credited by thofe, by whom they 
had riot been feen or tried. 

Confiderable advantage again may be. 
derived from the judicious ufe of pecu- 
niary penalties and rewards. The former 
ihould be impofed as much upon feme ge- 
neral principle as circumflances will adr- 
mit ; but the latter muft neceflarily- be- 
left to the authority and difcretion of the 
Tftafter, For appearing too late in the- 
fchool, for tranlgrefling the boundaries^ 
prefcribed, or for fpeaking Englifli in the 
hours devoted to French, a fpecifick for- 
feit may be required and enforced. But 
the due proportion of a reward for a re— 

petition 
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petition or an epigram will depend upon . 
their refpeftive merits, of which the 
teacher muft be the judge. It fhould, 
however, be made evident, even to the 
pupils themfelves, that the money levied 
for tranfgreffion is wholly employed in 
tlie reward of duty ; that no part of it is 
diverted into any other channel ; to ferve 
any other purpofe than the encourage- 
ment of learning and virtue. I am aware 
of the objeftions that may be fpecioufly 
urged againft the fyftem under confidera- 
tion. But would parents and guardians 
tiniverfally adojft the very eligible mea- 
ftire of a fixed weekly allowance of money- 
to every youth at fchool, mo{i of thefe 
objedions would be effeftually removed. 
Every pecuniary penalty incurred would 
then be in reality a punifliment; as it 
would deprive the offender of fome plea- 
fure, which he might otherwife have pro- 
Cured : the fame forfeiture would fall 
with lefs inequality upon different offen- 
ders; and a3 thcfe tbrteitures ought nevep 

to 
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to exceed the regular allowancCj no 
youth could be driven to difhonourable 
means of raifmg the money to purchaie 
an exemption from tlie performance of 
his duty, or from the chaftifement" of its. 
negleft. If, however, the fyftem be ftill 
thought obje^ionable, let it be remem- 
bered that no fpecies of difcipUne has yet 
been devifed, againft ^v^lich plaulible ob- 
jeftions may not be adduced*. It ia onft 
of the imperfeftions of human things^ 
tliat to almoft every good, is amiexed aa 
infeparable evil; that the moft valuable, 
obje6ls are generally the mod liable, ta 
abufe, and become the mod aoxiQua? 
when mifapplied. 

The laft and greateft punifliment for 
obflinate mifcondu6l is expulfion front 
the fociety. In ourpublick fchaek tbcr 
fear of this is proportioned to the dilgmeo 
by which it would be followed ; and it i» 
tiierefore a valuable and powerful eogi&e 
of difcipline. A youth expelled frond 
Eton orWeftminfter generally bears thQ 

' iligraa 
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fligma through every future period of his 
life. But unfortunately in a private fe- 
rninary this confi deration has little weight 
and little regai^. It is a punifhment, 
which fi-om attention to his immediate 
intereft, the mafter is feldom willing to 
inflift. He fears to lofe at once a pupil, 
and the friendfbip of a family. Even 
"vhen inflifted with the greateft prudence 
andjuftice, it may generally be defpifed 
^y the offender. His iSifgrace is feldom 
extenfively known ; and where it is 
known the moft, fome needy adventurer 
in an academy is always ready to receive 
him, and laugh at the folly of the precep- 
tor, by whom he was expelled. 

Thefe expedients, and fuch as thefe, 
will not be without their value and uti- 
lity ; but it will be found, that to enforce 
diligence, or to correal vice, the laft re- 
^urce in all cafes inuft be the rod. Of 
all good difcipline at fchool, I have ever 
• fcen reafon to believe, that this muft con- 
tinue to be, what it has hitherto been, 

the 
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the begmning and the end, the bafis, and 
the completion. On this delicate and 
important point, indeed, it mufl not be 
diilembled, that the judgment of Quinc- 
tilian is againfl me. But by his own coa- 
feffion, the general prad;ice of antient 
times, as well as of thebeft of our modern 
fchools, was always in favour of my opi- 
nion. This doftrine, however, feems to 
be growing daily unpopular and unfafhion- 
able. It is one of the eftabliihed fyftems, 
which the innovators of thefe times have 
condemned, and the reformers have un- 
dertaken to correft. It is, indeed, eafy 
to declaim on the tyranny and cruelty of 
the too frequent ufe of the rod ; to enu- 
merate inftances of its mifappli cation and 
c^iLcefs ; to fuppofe extreme cafes, in order 
to fubjeft them to cenfure and reproach. 
How difficult foever it may be to prove, jt 
is ftill eafy to affert, that,the canftant'fe^r 
of chaftifement is a principle of adion 
adapted only to flaves, and the frequent 
inflidion of it, treatment fit only for 

beafts 
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l)eafi:s of burtheiu Nor can willing au« 
ditors of fuch declamation be wanting in 
an age, when the exertion of parental au- 
thority is continually relinquiflied for the 
indulgence of parental afTeflion ; and the 
permanent advantage of our children 
daily facrificed to their immediate grati- 
fication ; when benevolence and philan- 
thropy are the affe6lation of almoft every 
individual, and the watch- words of almoft 
every party ; from the fpeculative refor- 
mers of religion and civil policy, to the 
tafk-mafters of negroes, and the minifters 
of the guillotine. Upon the pretext, a<?- 
cordingly, of excluding corporal punifla- 
inent, many fchools have rifen amongft 
us, with the rapidity of exhalations ; but 
•for want of the utihty, which fuch pu- 
nifliment would haye fecured, have with 
little lefs rapidity difappearecL I have 
heard an intelligent mafter, who had 
made the experiment, declare, that upon 
fiich a fyftem no effential fervice could be 
done; that authority could not be fup- 

ported, 
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ported, diligence firccefefully enforced, or 
vice efFeftaally correfted, I know not 
that any mafter of an academy, bow 
ftrongly ^ver he might feel the neceffity 
of the rod, has ventured openly to write 
in its drfence. Such a llep, indeed, 
would in all probability have been followed 
by the Idfs of his popularity, and the 
ruin of his fchool. The truth therefore 
muft be avowed by an advocate, who has 
nothing to fear from its effefts. Tl>e 
univerfdl praftice of our beft fchools is 
not likely to be wrong ; and cafes may 
eafily be fpecified in which it is obvioufly 
right. The moft ufeful of our fcholaftick 
exercifes are generally the moft difficult. 
Arguments drawn from their utility will 
have little weight with children, who ctin 
but imperfe6tly underftand them. The 
motives which affedlion and liberality 
can fupply will not long be able to coun- 
tera6l the love of eafe or the love of play. 
The pain and fliame of correftion alone 
will be found permanently efficacious. 

Who, 
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Who, indeed, would lubmit to the drudg- 
ery of repetition and conipofition, but 
from the ajjpreheiifion of fi>nie greater 
evil, as the confequeiice of idlenefa or 
difobeditnce ! A pupil will fometimes not 
only negleft his talk, but vefufe to per- 
form it ; and even declare his contempt 
of every penalty Hiort of corporal cliaftil^l 
nient. It will often happen that the a 
fillant teachers, and fometimes that tliel 
matter himfelf, wiil be purpofdy infulted. 
'riiere will be frequent occafion to reprc& 
f\iearing or obfcenity ; deliberate ftilfe- 
hood ; and even fraud or theft. For 
thefe offences perfohal chaftifement will J 
be found iudifpenfibly neccffary. The } 
rod muft be enipioj'ed to conc6t habit 
which might otherwife lead to a life of 
infamy, and terminate in a death of 
flianie *. 

If ] 

* Iti oppofition ID the uf^; of the tod in teaching 
langaagcs ii was ebferved by Locke, and has fince 
been frequently obferscd by others, that out inftruftcirs 
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If the propriety of corporal piihifliment 
be admitted, the only queftion remaining 
will be, how it may be bed adminiftered, 
at once with efficacy and with humanity. 
Of the multifarious duties of the mafter 
of an academy, this is one of the moil 
difficult and the moft unpleafant. To 
dete6l an offender often perplexes his fa- 
gacity, and to punifh him is often painful 
to his feelings. Corre6lion always at 
taches to him an important refponfibility; 
and not feldom expofes him to cenfuies 
equally unmerited and fevere. Even 
this, however, muft be performed; and 
4he principal mafter ought to referve the 

111 Dancing, Drawing, or Fencing, feldom infiid per- 
fonal corredion upon their pupils : and why then, fay 
they, fliould the teachers of Greek and Latin ? To 
this it is obvious to reply, that the acquifition of thefe 
accomplifiiments is rather an amufement than a iludy, 
icquiring neither very laborious nor very irkfome ap- 
plication; and that fubmiffion to the teacher is en. 
forced, when neceffary, not by a rod in his own hand, 
but by the authority of the parent at home, and that 
of the naafter at fchool. 

. right 
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right of perfonal chaftifement exclufivcly 
in his own hands. lie b accountable for 
its propriety, and therefore ihould not 
truft it to any difcretion but his own. 
From him too it will be received with the 
moll implicit fubmiffion, and produce the 
greateft efFeft. The uflier may have beea 
irritated by the provocation he has re- 
ceived ; but the matter will hear the com- 
plaint without paffion ; and judge of the 
offence with impartiality. It will well 
become him too, for it will encreafe the 
efficacy of his chaftifement, if he paufe 
beforehand to ilate, that it is with reluft- 
ance he applies it ; that a fenfe of duty 
alone compels him to perform fo irkfome 
a tafk ; and if he perform it at laft with 
temper, judgment and difcrimination. 
The Chriftian preceptor may reafonably 
be required to praclifc tOMrards his pupils 
the forbearance of the heathen philofopher 
towards his flave ; and not to inllift pu- 
nifliment under the influence of auger. 
Not to command his paffion, is, indeed, a 

H a defe<St 
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c)ffe65 m a fchoolmafter, which feems to 
deferve* as little indulgence as it is likely 
to obtain. It betrays weaknefs of mind ; 
grows into a^s oiF capricious cruelty ; 
fbmctimes occafions a ferious injury to 
the fcholar ; and always Icffens authority 
by exciting refentment or contempt. It 
will fomctimcs happen that where infii* 
inous offences merit abhorrence or indig- 
nation, it may be proper to affume its 
appearance. But in all ordinary cafes 
the mailer ought to punifli with the apa- 
thy of general laws; and, as much as 
poflible, with their regularity and fyftem* 
The odium and offence of correction will 
nfually be diminiflied in proportion as he 
can adminifter it according to any efta- 
blifhed rules, which are previoufly known 
to his pupils, and at the fame time guide 
his own conduft* But no counfel muft 
be publickly afked of ufhers ; no juries of 
boys muft ever be admitted. The judg- 
ment of tlie mafler muft not be fuppofed 
to want direftion; nor his authority to 

(laud 
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ftand in need of fu|>port. In all cafes 
where correftion has been threatened ; )f 
the offence be committed, it muft inva- 
riably l>e put in execution. Empty me- 
naces foon become the amufement, not 
tlie terror, of thofe, whom they are in- 
tended to overawe ; and it is by the cer- 
tainty, rather than the fevcrity, of punifli- 
ment, that tranfgreffion is mofteffcctually 
retrained. Whenever the chailifenicnt 
pf whipping has become iiccclfary, 1 
-would raconimend its beinq; intlifted iu a 

J 

ieparat€ apartment. It is mor^ condu- 
* civ« te decorum ; it adds to the gravity 
-of the proceeding, and generally aug- 
Tnents ite cflWl. The clafs-fellows of the 
offender, or the monitors of the fchool, 
fhould be required to attend on the occa- 
fion; and fuch attendance always repre- 
sented as an office of honour. The influ- 
ence of corredlion will be greater and 
more permanent, in proportion as it ap- 
pears to be a deliberate, a folemn, and a 
laeceffary a6l af admin ift rat ivc juftice. 

u 3 Wh^Bi 
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When perfonal correftion is confidered 
in this point of view, as well, indeed, us 
in every other, it may be thought fiiper- 
tlnous to remark that it ought to be in- 
flided with the mod fcrupulous imparti- 
ality upon all, who are condemned to 
receive it. In the limited circle of a 
fchool, as well as in communities of 
;5^reater dignity and extent, vindictive 
julHce fliOLiId not only bear her fcale with 
an even hand, but Ihut her eyes to every 
obje6l that may unfairly affeft the incli- 
nation of the balance. No motive of 
private intereft or friendfliip, no peribnal 
enmity or aflfeftion, not even the deareft 
ties of confanguinity itfelf muft fo far in- 
fluence the conduft of the mailer, as that 
different pupils lliall not fuffer the fame 
chaftifement for the fame offence ; or that 
the fame offence Ihall be puniflied with 
rigour to day, and with lenity to-morrow. 
The judicious teacher will be cautious 
bow he fufters any former faults of the 
criminal to aggravate the penalty of thjp 

prefentj 
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prefent ; and if he determine to pardon 
any offence, on account of the general 
merit of the offender, he will pay him 
the additional compliment of pardoning 
for his fake all his affociates in the tranf- 
greflion. It was the highell praife, which 
even the charafter of Cato ever received, 
that in his office as a magiflrate no man 
ever ventured to foHcit from him a fen- 
tencemore favourable than the fair inter- 
pretation of the laws would allow. Let 
the fchoolmafter, in his profeflional capa- 
city, deferve the praife of Cato ; and he 
will obtain it, even from thofe, who are 
the objeds of his authority. Let it ap- 
pear, that the puniihments, which he in- 
flifts, proceed wholly from a fenfe of his 
duty, from his love of order, of learnings 
and of virtue, and they will not only fe- 
cure in general the obedience and the 
diligence of his pupils, but purchafe foy 
him, what might perhaps be lefs confir 
dently expefted, their efleem, their grar 
titude, and their affe6lion. Bufby him- 
, ^ H 4 feif 
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felf has been hardly more celebrated for 
his talents, than for his feverity, in the 
conduft of his fchool : yet it appears by 
the letters ftill extant, and by the publiflied 
ivorks of many of his fcholars, that he 
was not more reverenced than beloved hy 
thofe, who felt the good cfFe6ls of his 
difcipline as well as his inftrudion. 

Many of what are confidered as the 
lighter chaftifemcnts of a fchool ought 
to be totally excluded^ Pinching the 
ear ; pulling the hair ; beating about the 
head with a book, a -cane, or whatever 
happens to be in the hand ; thelie, if once 
iiidulged, grow into habits of equal feve-» 
rity and caprice. They are in thw own 
nature vulgar and offenfive; and being 
received as indignitjes, never fail to ex-* 
cite the refentment of the fufferers. Still 
Icfs fhould any ill humour, from caufes 
not immediately conne6led with his pro^ 
feflional duties, ever influence the deport* 
ment of the mailer. No xnifcondua: of 
the patent ibould in the fmalleft dq^re^i 

»ffea 
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afFeft the treatment of the fon. No veat- 
ations arifing from his private afEiirs, »o 
unhappy diflentions in his own family 
Aould ever be vifible in their -cflFeds in 
the fchool. The moment be enters itft 
door, every other coniideration (hould be 
baniflied from his mind. His authority 
is imjpatred, and his utility dimiBiihdd 
whenever his pupils have become 



Jkilled to trace 



The day*s difq/iers in his viormng fcKC. 

The moil eligibte mode of infti^inigr 
corporal puniihment is the deliberate ufiy 
of the rod. But even this^ if its fre* 
quericy render it too familiar, wiU lofe 
mJbich of its efifeS ; and iftubbornneis may. 
be hardened iuflead ol* being corie<5iecL 
For this r^afon it is, tliat fuch a variety 
of expediexUs, ^as have been ilated, to re- 
train y'ict or to Emulate diligence, be-* 
4oaie , u&ful and necelfary ia a ikh^tA^ 
As all are iemployed in theii* tmus^ icaob 
letahis {bimething of its novelty and it£i 

u 5 inllxL'- 
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infl.uence ; arid the rod may be referved 
for fuch occafions as are previoufly known, 
or poflHs fome peculiar importance ; for 
fuch offences as betray obftinacy in idle- 
nets or malignity of heart. 
. Obfervation and experience have fo 
fully convinced me of the neceffity of 
cofporal correAion, as the ultimate re- 
fource of difcipline in a fchool, that I 
mull recommend it to every parent, to be 
cautious how he trufts his fon with a 
teacher, who profeffes to exclude it ; and 
to every teacher, who means honourably 
to confult the improvement of his pupil, 
never to admit him under the prohibition 
of pcrfonal chaiiifement It fometimes 
liappens, indeed, equally ta the fatisfac- 
tion of the mafter and the fcholar, that 
the lattei- will proceed fronv the loweft to 
the higheft forms of the fchod) without 
having once been fubje6led to the difci- 
pline of the rod- But his condufi would 
in all probability have been very different 
had he not ieen the offences of otbers^ 

con!€6ted,^ 
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correcled, and known that his own would 
be equally fubje6l to corre&ion. This^ 
indeed, fuggefls one of the ftrongeft 
grounds on which corporal puniihment 
fliould be allowed. The fear of it will 
often prevent its neceffity. The fchool- 
mailer, who openly and honefily profefiei» 
it, as the laii reiburce of his authority^ 
and who is known, whenever occafion 
unfortunately requires it, to a6); up to his 
profeffions, will on the whole be found tp 
employ, and to be under the neceffity of 
employing, lefs corredi(Mi and feverity^ 
than he who flatters the parents by pre- 
tenfions to letiity and tendernefe ;. and 
who meanly courts^ the kinduefe. of his 
pupils by the familiarity of hisi manners,, 
inflead of feeking their icaprovemeiit bjr 
enforcing their diligence.. 

To what extent peifonal ''correftioa 
may be carried^ what degree pf feverity 
may be innocently and prudently exerted, 
it is of little ufe to enquire,, bccauie im- 
poffible to determine with precifion^ Pu- 

SL& niihment 
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nHhment muft be l-egulated, not fo much 

by any general rule, as by chara^rs and 

occafions. Locke noentious a mother 

vith applauie, who eight times repeated 

the chaftifement of whipping, before the 

Iftubbornnefe of her child was overcome. 

Had Jhe Jioppedj fays he, at the Jbcentk 

correBioHf her daughter had been ruined. 

Corporal puniihment mufl be inflifled in 

ffiich modes^ and with fuch inftruments^ 

tis may produce prefent pain, without 

failing mifchiefpaud it muft be contir 

nued till temptation is oountera^ed, tilt 

negligence is corre^d, and obfiinacy 

-fubdued. The parent on one hand, who 

defire$ the literary and moral hnprove- 

Aient of his fon> mud be content to re- 

fign him to the diicipltneof a fchool of 

reputation, and to the diicretion and hu- 

inanity of the matter. The mafter, on 

Iftie other hanit, muft always be^ in 

wud that^ however atrocious may be the 

lyffences browglit before him for animad- 

* \crfiaa, hia autliwrity. is not only dele- 
gated, 
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gated, but circumfcribed within very nar- 
row limits ; . that though he is neceirarily 
allowed the power of puniihment, it 19 
always anotlier man's child, whom he is 
to punifh ; that he is pennitted to exert, 
not greater, but lefs feverity, than the pa- 
rent nitght reafonably exert in his place; 
and that no caufe or provocation whatfi> 
ever can juftify any fuch chaftifement, as 
may permanently injure the features, the 
limbs, or the health, of the boys entrufied 
to his cam 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

On Diverjions and Holidays. 

IT is frequently remarked by thofe, who 
have vifited the favage nations on the 
noithem continent of America, that de- 
formities of perfon are hardly ever feen 
amongft them ; and that^ in a greater de- 
gree than could be expeded from theif 
ilature, firength, agihty and hardihood^ 
are the qualities belonging to almofl every 
individual of every tribe. Thefe circum- 
ftances too the obfervers unanimoufly 
afcribe to their treatment in childhood ; 
to their being allowed, during the years, 
of infancy, to range without reftraint 
wherever inclination leads them ; to baik 
in the fun, or to roll in the fhow or the 
mire ; to fport in the ftream ; or to climb 
the rock or the mountain in fearch of 
paftime or employment,. 

Nature^ 
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Nature, indeed, has wifely given to 
children an iuceirant and alnioft irrefiftU 
ble propenfity to that motion and adivity, 
which flie has made neceflary to the well 
being both of body and mind. Confine 
them to their place, and they are wretched; 
let them run at large, and they are liappy. 
And it Is found by obiervatlon and expe- 
rience that this continued exercife is not 
more requilitc to the growtli and ftrength 
of the limbs, than to the due improve- 
ment and eseitiou of the intclletlual 
powers. As far then, as is compatible 
with the advancement of literature, and 
the fecurity of good morals, let not the 
example of the favage and the diftate of 
nature be negle^ed amongft us. Our 
children, whether at home or at fchoolj 
fliould be permitted in their hours of re- 
laxation, to fcek their own amufement 
according to their own fancy ; to play 
■with as little difcrelion or reftratnt as is 
confiftent with health and fafety. Tbeic 
own choice is neceflary to the enjoyment 
3 of 
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of their fport; and ccMifequently to its 
continuance. ITie inta-ference of the 
parent or teacher foon generates inclijffer* 
cncc; and indiiference to their aniufe- 
ments feldmn fails to be accompanied, as 
its caufe or its effcfl;, with a general in- 
difference and infeniibility of mind. 

Thefe fports too muft be changed folely 
according to their own difcretion or ca^ 
price. If with a view to adapt his amufe* 
ments to his age, to the feafon, or the 
fitnation, you preferibe whether your foD 
ihall purfae his top or his hoop, he imm/e-' 
d lately purfues it Avith languor, or throw* 
it afide in dilguft : end when his pleafure 
is (leftroyed, the expefted benefit of ex- 
ercife is loft. 

That the diverfions of boys, at leaft 
after the years of infancy, and tlie acqui- 
fition of the alphabet, ihould not be 
made fubfervient to the attainment of 
learning, has already been obferveeL Scv» 
cnce may by all poflible means be »en^ 
dered amufing ; but amufement nmii&ot 

claii*^ 
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clandeftinely be made tlie handmaid of 
fcience. The youth cannot be cheated 
into knowledge. The attempt has, in- 
deed, the recommendation of Locke; 
but, I believe, it never yet had the re- 
commendation of fuccefe. As loon ais 
the purpofe of fuch pafiime is difcovered, 
the paftime itfelf is confidered as a tafk. 
Play derives its principal attraftions from 
liberty and variety. The acquifition of 
icience reqwres fteady attention to a 
fingle obje^ ; even when the delight of 
novelty ha^ been fijcceeded by fatigue 
and diigufi. 

Play mty certainly be rendered an m^ 
ccntive to ftudy, by being granted as it$ 
reward. But this muft be the gift only 
of the time and the opportunity. The 
choice of his fports muft ftill be left to 
the youth himfelf ; and the moft valuable 
part of the boon will always be its free^.. 
dom. This freedom I venture to recom* 
tnend with the greater earneftnefe ; ber 
'c^ufe with the fame vigour and animai^ 

tion,- 
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tion, with which he puifiies bis diverfioUy 
he will generally, when he returns to them, 
purfue his ftudies. T4ie defire of fuperio- 
lity and the tove of honour will attend 
him from the playground to the fchool ; 
and the companions and rivals, who give 
fpirit and pleafure to his amufements, will 
invigorate his application to fcience. 

Nor fliould the more hardy and even 
dangerous diversions be too ftriftly re- 
ftrained. They give to the rifing genera- 
tion a6livity of body and vigour of mind ; 
the capacity of making manly exertiotis, 
and bearing fatigue without inconveni- 
ence ; and courage and confidence in 
themfelves and their own powers. Advan* 
tages, like thefe, are furely worth fome 
rifk in the purchafe. Animation, aftivity 
and fpirit in youth every where procure 
refpe6l and applaufe for their poffeflbr; 
but contempt and ridicule are univerfally 
excited by the delicate nurfling of domef- 
tick education, who fhivere at the ap- 
proach of every (liower, and confults his 
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thermometer before he ventures into the 
open air. Nor is this rifk fo great as is 
frequently fuppofed. It is by no means 
iafcertained that the, proportion of acci- 
dents is greater in the moft numerous of 
our publick fchools, tlian in the moft 
limited and vigilant of our private femi- 
naries. I certainly^ would not direftly 
encourage any amulements^ which are 
cither illiberal in their nature, or danger- 
ous to perfonal fafety. But the mailer 
muft often connive at what he cannot 
prevent; and what, though frequently 
condemned by parental tenderneft or 
maternal timidity, is almoft always bene- 
ficial in its tendency and its efFe6;s. D^ 
light in hardy and gymnaftick exercifes^ 
and the defire of that honour, which ex- 
cellence in them never fails to procure, 
will often turn the attention afide from 
lefe virtuous purfuits; and weaken the 
force of paffions, which are fometimes too 
powerful to bedireftly refilted ; and which 
might othecwife be indulged to the irre- 
parable. 
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parable injury of the conftitution. ; of all 
the tacultres both of boily and mind. la 
the heathen mythology the goddefs of 
the chace was the enemy of love. 

Some portion even of our national 
bravery may uudoulitedly be afcrihed to 
the hardihood of our education. IVcre if 
not, faid a gallant admiral, for the dormi- 
io/y at JVe/imliifier, and the quartei-'dcck 
■of a man of war, wejkould foon be a nation 
of macaronies. The ftate of Europe will 
probably always require, M'hat it ofavi- 
oudy recpiires at prcfent, a martial fpirit 
in the individuals of every nation, that 
wifhes to maintain its independence. And 
it may be confidered as a maxim, that \\tt 
who has not in early j-outh defe-itcd any 
of his fdiool-fcllows in their contefts of 
pei-foual prowcft, will not often in liis 
maturer years defeat the enemies of his 
country. The hero of the Iliad, in his 
Infancy, the poet has told us, was plunged 
by his parent in the ftreara of Tartarus, 
and became iuvulnerable. And iu thefe 
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days, if I may again employ a claflical 
illuftration, it is at leaft as neceflary that 
our ions fliould be Spartans in their per- 
f6n& and habits^ as that they ihould be 
Athenians in their literature and tafte. 

It has, no doubt, by this time occurred 
to the reader, that 1 do not greatly ap- 
plaud the boafted iyftem of our academies, 
in having an uflier conftantly with the 
pupils in the play-groudd. To a teacher 
of underftanding and fpirit this is a moft 
irkfome taflc ; and one of a diiferent de- 
fcription commonly ' evades it; either by 
retiring to fleep in a corner, or retreating 
clandeftinely to the nearell alehoufe* If 
the ullier reftrain the freedom and viva- 
city of the children in their fports, he re» 
llrains them in what I confider as equally 
delightful and beneficial ; and if he do 
not reftrain them, his attendance can 
have hardly any other eiFe6l, than to 
weaken, by his familiarity with his pupils, 
the weight and influence of his advice or 
inftrudions. This duty, as it is called, 

may 
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may with more advantage be entrufted to 
the care and honour of the monitors of 
the fchool. They may be made relpon- 
fible, and they will not decline the re- 
fponfibility, that none of their fchool- 
fellows iliall tranfgrefe the boundaries pre- 
fcribed ; or be guilty of any .grofs offence 
againft propriety or good morals. To 
this an additional and valuable fecurity 
may eafily be contrived. The premifes 
of the academy may without difficulty be 
fo arranged, that the cuftomary fitting- 
rooms of the mafter and the principal 
teachers may overlook the whole circuit 
of the play-ground. Improper language 
may then be heard ; improper condu6i; 
may be ktn ; and any attempt to range 
beyond the precin6ls will be immediately 
detefted. All the benefits expeCled from 
the attendance of an ufher may by fuch 
means be obtained, and its evils at the 
fame time avoided : and any childifli 
irregularities, at which the mafter may 

think 
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tJiiuk it prudent to connive, he will not 
be fuppofed to have obferved. 

But while we condemn that conilant 
and exceffive reftraint, of which the 
natural tendency and the ufual efFeds arc 
to produce artifice, meannefs, and efFenii'- 
nacy ; and often to aggiavate the vici- 
ous propenfities, which they profefs to 
correal ; yet it niuft not be forgotten, 
that the oppofite extreme is ftill more 
dangerous and deftiuftive. When the 
pupils are permitted to walk beyond the 
precin6ls of the academy, an uflier fhould 
undoubtedly attend them ; and when 
they, are indulged in the recreation of 
bathing, an expert fwimmer, for obvious 
reafons, iliould be always at hand. M^hen 
they are more advanced in age, fome re- 
ftri6tion ihould be laid upon fuch amufe- 
ments, as obvioufly threaten their health 
or perfopal fafety; and upon all fuch 
company, as may be likely to fubje6l 
them to inconvenient expence, or to en- 
danger their princi[^es and morals. But 
. ■ ;/ oa 
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on points, like tlicre, it is difficult to pre^ 
fcribe general rules. Such regulations 
cannot be devifed as will apply to every 
poflible occuiTtnce. What is proper or 
improper in each particular cafe, wliat is 
to be granted or ret'uft'd, muft be decided, 
at home by the authority of the parent, 
and at fchool, by the difcretion of the 
mafter. The obfervations that have been 
made, are intended rather to afllft thdr 
judgment, than to direft their conduct. 

To thefe remarks upon puerile diver- 
fions may properly be fubjoincd a fe\r 
obfervations on the important fiibjeft of 
holidays at fchool. If thefe are to be 
confidered as feafons of total idienefs; if 
attention to literature is to be entirely 
fufpended ; then, indeed, fliould they, if 
granted at all, be granted with a very 
fparing hand. But the very principle on 
■which they are lb ftcriuently allowed, and 
allowed with lb much propriety, by our 
publick fchoois isj that there is authority 
to enforce a taik. The ftudent will work 
M-itli 
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tvith additional vigour half the day, oar 
condition that he may play the reft : and 
this continual interchange of labour and 
relaxation, of his diligence and its reward, 
is equally pleafing and beneficial ; equally 
conducive to his health, his corafoit, and 
his improvement. 

But in our academics the circumftances 
are fo different, that the fame principle 
does not by any means apply to them 
Avith the fame force. In them a holiday 
can rarely be granted, but it will interfere 
with the attendance of fome occafional 
mafter; tlie pupils will lofe a leffon iu 
dancing, fencing, or drawing. And this 
confideration ought to have its weight 
with parents againft taking their childrca 
home fo frequently for a holiday on ufe- 
lefs and trivial occafions ; for a birth-day, 
or an eledion ; a, play, a fhip-launch, or 
a review. With refpeft to day fcholars^ 
where fuch are admitted, inftead of per- 
forming any ta{k that may be required, 
half of them will bring notes or meflagcs 
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of cxcufe ; and though thefe excufes arc 
a perpetual fource of vexation to the 
mafier, and a perpetual injury to the pro- 
greis of his fcholar, yet will he never be 
able to prevent, and he will not venture 
to difregard^ them. With refpefi to the 
boarders, if they are to be confined within 
the ufual limits, they will in all probabi- 
lity be weary of the day before it is at an 
end} and^a diminution of fiudy will not 
be compenfated by an increafe of Enjoy- 
ment. But if a more extenfive excur- 
fion can be contrived for them, and no 
material bufmefe will be loft, a holiday 
inay be given with good effeft, when a 
fit oGCfafion appears to require it. It may 
be granted as the reward of extraordinary 
-liiierit in the pupils ; or in Commemoration 
^i feme national advantage. The vi6lory 
^i6f tfte N ile, or the proclamation of peace, 
^ould not pafs without notice, even 
amongft our children. A holiday given 
on events, like thefe, will make pleafure 

the 
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the vehicfe of patriotism, and velaxatiott 
the hevaid of virtue. 

With refpeS; to the holidays appointed 
by the regulations of our national church, 
if our children were to be conduced to 
places of publick woriliip, and by in* 
flru^ion and habit taught the principles 
ajad duties of devotion, I iliould applaud^ 
not cenfure, the interruption of their 
literary labours. But if thefe are not to 
be obferved as religious holidays, no rea* 
fon will eafily be alligned, that can, in an 
^ademy, juftify their being obferved at 
all. If thofe holy men, whofe piety or 
fuiferings we commemorate, had recom- 
mended idlenefs and diffipation on the 
anniverfaiies of their nativity or death, 
they would not have deferved or obtained 
their poll of honour in the calendar. 

It is obvioufly mod convenient that the 
two principal hohdays, or vacations, iliould 
divide the labours of the year into two 
equal portions ; and the cuftomary durar 
44on of a mouth for each fceo23 reftibnable 

X S both 
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both for the mafter and the fcholar, un- 
lefs, indeed, fome deduftion may be made 
from th« winter recefs, in order to extend 
the period of relaxation at the more agree- 
able feafon of the year. Were the literary 
improvement of the ftudent only to be 
confulted, a month^s total omilTion of 
bufinefs would certainly be too long. But 
to the mafter it is as little as can be al- 
lowed ; to examine and arrange his do- 
nieftick affairs ; to vifit, or to receive, 
the private friends of his family ; to fee 
and convcrfe with the parents of guardians 
of his various pupils; to relax his atten- 
tioii from the exertions and fatigues of 
his profeffion ; and to recover that health 
and ftrength, that vigour and a6livity of 
body and mind, which the faithful dif- 
chai ^e of his official duties for five months 
together will not fail to have impaired. 
* ' Nor are fuch recefles without their 
advantages to the ftudent. They are 
fuitable opportunities to cultivate and im- 
prove the mutual affedion l)etween pa- 
^^^ .« ^ k rents 
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Kents and their offspring ; which by too 
long a reparation would unavoidably lofe 
ibinething of its force. They are the 
proper feafons for tlie youth to become 
acquainted, and to form friendfliips, with 
the connexions of his family ; to acquire 
the eftabliflied modes of addrefs and good 
manners in general fociety ; and to attaia 
Ibme knowledge of the world, under the 
moft eligible of all proteftion ; the pro- 
teftion of thofe, who from the ties of 
nature, of habit, and of duty are the moft 
attached to his peifon, and the moft in- 
terefted in his welfare. 

During this period, indeed, the condu6fc 
of the parent is of the utmoft importance 
to tiie learning, as well as the virtue, of 
his fon. Tlie vacations fhould not be 
feafons of total idlenefs, or inceffant dif- 
fipation. Were they to be confidered 
merely as the opportunities of relaxation 
from literary purfuits, they are, as has 
juft been ohferved, already too long for 
the advantage of the ftudent : yet almoft 
. I 3 every 
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levery pai^nt feems witling to eiicreafe 
them, by taking his fon from fchool a 
week before the commencement of the 
recefs, and detaining him at home another 
week, beyofKl tlie time fixed for its ter- 
mination. This proceeding is, indeed, 
equally injurious to his pnogi»efe in fcience 
and his habits of application* It will re- 
quire no fniall proportion bf the fucceed- 
ing feafon to bring him again to th6 
point where his teachers had left him ; td 
iiecal the knowledge that was fading from?* 
his memoiy ; and to fix attention anew 
upon his bufmefs and his ftudies. Thi^ 
praftice of the parents I have always con* 
iidered as decifive of the much agitated 
queftion refpefting tafks for the holidays* 
I would not deilroy the pleafures of the 
recefs, by loading the pupil with bufinefe ; 
nor would I render his ivturn to fchool 
an objeft of terror, by the extent and 
difficulty of the cxercifes which he would 
be called upon to produce. But I would 
enjoin enough to keep his ftudies in bU 
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recolle^lian ; to remind him that, for the 
prefeilt, learning is his nioft important 
purfuit ; the improvement of his rntellec-r 
tiial faculties, the great duty required at 
his hands. The tafks, that I would re- 
commetid, fhould be of two kinds ; com* 
pofition in profe or verfe, which, when 
once finiflied, is always ready at the call 
of the tnafter;and the repetition of a 
portion of his Greek or Latin grammar, 
which, it is obvious, he ought not to be 
fufFered to forget. The parent lliould 
himfelf infift upon the due performance 
of the ta{k requiredl ; and not requeft, at 
the conclufion of the recels, excufe and 
pardon for its omiffion. This not only 
encourages the idlenefs of his own child.; 
but leaves him to ftippofe tliat the mafter 
tyiannicaHy impofes fuch lalx)urs, as it i» 
not neceffajy or beneficial foi- kimto pet* 
form, 

A p<3rtion of thefe vacatic^ns might be 
itfcfeliy and -agreeably employed «poa 
What «it9W^ does !rtot ufuafly fewn -a part 
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of the fyllen) of a fcliool, or might too 
much interfere with (ludies of more im- 
mediate neceffity ; in attention to the 
&ihionabie accomplifliments of niufick, 
dancing, or drawing ; in attaining fome 
knowledge of the principles of mecha- 
nicks, or of natural and experimental 
philofophy. Thefe purfuits would be con* 
fidered rather as a relief) than a conti- 
nuance, of labour; ttey engage the mind 
witliout fatiguing it ; and oflen recom* 
mend fcience by prefenting it in the com- 
pany or the garb of pleafure. 

Strange as it may appear, it is yet necef- 
fary to caution parents againft encourag- 
ing in the minds of their children a meaa 
opinion of their mafler and their fchoe}» 
It is cuftomary with many of them, as 
vas obferved on a former occaiion, to 
nmke frequent enquiries of their fons re- 
fpefting the temper, the abilities, the 
table, and the whole conduft-of the 
teacher; and thus tempt them to fit in 
judgment upon the charadter, which they 

fliould 
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fliould have been taught implicitly to re- 
{jpeft ; to ceufure or defpife, where they 
ought only to reverence and obey 4 Not 
is this always the weakeft or the word 
part of their conduft. At one time the 
child is not to beteized with his books;, 
becaufe he will have more than enouglb 
of them at fchool ;. at another, he muft. 
be indulged with wine and. delicacies; 
becaufe no fuch comforts are allowed at 
fchool. At home he muft be allowed tQ 
fliare in the entertainments of the even- 
ing; becaufe he will be compelled to go 
early to reft at fchool ; and for any imr 
proper conduft the penalty ufually threat- 
ened is, to be fent back immediately to 
fchool. Thus the place of his education, 
is rendered an objetl of terror or detefta- 
tion. The fchool is a houfe of conxQion y 
of which tlie mafter bears the lafli.and 
the keyjs. . 

. It cannot be neceffary to warn a parent 
not .intentionally to deprave the fenti-r 
ments or morals of his fou by his owa 
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conver&tipn or example. But he may 
with propriety be cautioned againft negli- 
gence on the futgeft. I need not quote 
the authority of the Greek philofopher to 
prove the proncnefi of children to the 
imitation of the words and aftions of 
thofe around them ; and it is univerfally 
acknowledged that this pronenefe operates 
in its full force in the imitation of vice 
and folly. The prefence of his child 
fhould therefore be, according to the 
jadvice of the Roman fatirift, an additional 
reftraint upon the language and behavi- 
our of the parent : and it fhould be a 
peculiar objeft of his concern, not to in* 
troduce his fon into any company, or not 
to fuffer him to continue in it^ where 
fuch vulgarity or licentioufnefs of man- 
ners may be exhibited, as the youth ought 
not to copy in his own conduft ; or where 
fuch converfation may take place, as he 
cannot hear without prejudice to the 
purity of his mind. Gato thought it im- 
proper 
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proper to eh^ the bath in company witk 
his 9wn children : and Chbrles the f iftk 
of France dtfinifled a noblevian from his: 
court in difgrace; becai^e he iidd littered 
fome licentious expreffions in the prefence 
of the prince his fon. 

The vacations are undoubtedly the fta* 
fons when the parents and the children 
ought to receive mutual gratification by 
the indulgence of their mutual affeftions j 
but the miftaken fondnefs of the former 
fliould not retard the improvement, or re- 
lax the principles, of the latter.. The 
tendernefs of the father mull be in Ibme 
degree tempered by the firmnefs of the 
philofophen. In a cafe where his^ owa 
comfort aiid duty, and the virtue and 
happinefe of his ofl&pring are equally con* 
cerned, he may reafonably be required to 
fiipport for a little month fomething of* 
the regularity and difcipline, which he 
cxpefts the mafter to fuftain for the reft 
of the year; and which, without hi^ 
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countenance affifiance, and example, 
either cannot be fuftained at all, or mud 
be fuftained with great difficulty, and to 
iio valuable purpofe. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

On religious InftruEtion. 

IT was orice obferved to me in conver- 
fation, by a man of the firft eminence 
in the profeffion, that fchoolmafters were 
not the teachers of * religjon to their pu- 
pils : and another of diftinguifhed repu- 
tation declared, that he had never called 
upon his fcholars to learn even the 
Church Catechifra ; and in the courfe of 
many years he had in a fingle-inftance 
only been cenfured for the omiflion^ 
How far the. opinion of the former was 
an important and dangerous miftake, it 
iliall be the bufinefs of the prefent difquir 

* It may be proper to obferve, that throughout this 
chapter, when 1 fpeak of religion in general, I' mean 
by it, a belief in the exiflence, and the moral govern- 
ment of God ; and confequently in a refponfibility in a 
future ftatej for our amdu^in^the prefent*. 
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fition to examine ; and in whatever degree 
the declaration of the latter marks the in- 
difference and negligence of the age on 
this a^vful fubjefl; ; in the fame degree it 
encreafes the obligation and the difficul- 
ties of the fchoolmafter, and ought to 
encreafe his diligence and zeal. 

To produce again the various and im- 
portant teftimonies, by which the truth 
of the Chriftiah revelation has been fo 
frequently and fo decifively maintained, 
would lead me far beyond the limits^ 
which tlie nature of my undertaking 
allows to any fepatate portion of xX\t 
work ; and fortunately fuch a detail, if 
not foreign, is at lead unnoceflary, to 
the prefent purpofe. The obligation of a 
fchoolmafter to teach the religion of his 
country to his pupils may, I think, be 
unanfwerably proved ; whether Chrifti- 
anity be, wha^ we are taught to believe 
it, the diftate of divine rtjvelation ; x>r, 
what modern philofophy affefls to deen^ 
it, the mere expedient of huxaan policjv 

Wha^< 
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Whatever may be maintained refpeft- 
ing the origin and the caufe of the coN 
tuption of human nature in its pre(en£ 
ftate, the exiftence of fuch conuption 
cannot be denied. No man, who has 
attentively confidercd what has paffed in 
his own mind, what he has feen in the 
condu6l of otliers, or what all hiftory has 
told him, will be inclined to doubt the 
weaknefs of our judgment, the tendency 
of our paffions to excefs, and the a6lual 
wickednefs of mankind. To whatever 
caufe this corruption is to be afcribed ; 
whether to the native defefts of our frame 
and conftitution ; or to fome deviation 
from the purity in which we were cre- 
ated ; whether the narrative of Mofes is 
to be received as a truth of divine autho- 
rity, or merely as an apologue to account 
for the origin of moral evil: it is admitted 
on all hands, that the effeds of this cor- 
ruption ought by every poflible means to 
be reftrained and counterafted ; and eA 
J)eciatly by the precepts, which education 
\ fhould 
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fiiould inftill, and the habits, which it 
ought to eftablifli. It is admitted too, 
that the dodrines and precepts of Chris- 
tianity are adapted, above all others, to 
tlie attainment of this important objeft ; 
that they are the beft calculated in them- 
felves, and have been found the mod 
efficacious in praftice, to controul the 
affeftions, to rectify the judgment, and 
to regulate the conduft. To teach this 
religion to his pupils, then, will be one of 
the firft and moft indifpenfible duties of a 
fchpolmafter. 

The caufe of the corruption of our na- 
ture has not been hypothetically dated, as 
if the point were really doubtful in itfelf,. 
or the probabilities on both fides of equal 
weiglit ; but only to fliew that on either 
fuppofition, the argument i$ valid, and 
the obligation of the teacher unqucftion- 
able. In juftice, however, to the religion 
we profefs, it fhould be obferved, that the 
account in fcripture of the caufe,. the 
confequence, and the remedy, ofhumaa 
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depravity is rational, intelligible, and 
conliftent ; and that no other hypothefis 
has yet been advanced poffeffing equal or 
limilar claims to our affent It will be 
foon enough to infill on the fuperiority of 
its external teftimony, ^vhen any other 
fyftem ihall be produced, of which the 
internal evidence can be placed in com- 
petition with the narrative, of our Bible. 

The ableft politicians of all ages and 
nations have admitted religion to be, not 
only an ufeful and valuable engine of 
Hate, but an indifpenfible bond of union 
in all civilized fociety; the firmeft bafis 
of government, and the bed principle of 
obedience to its laws. That chriftian 
philofophers ftiould have recommended 
chriftian principles is, indeed, naturally 
to be expefiled ; and their teftimony or 
their authority might be queftioned, be- 
eaufe they might be fufpefted of partiality 
to their own opinions and faith. But the 
feme political utility is infifted on by the 
authors of antiquity/ who never heard of 

chrilV 
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ffiould infiill, and the habits, which it 
ought to ellabliili. It is admlttcci too, 
that the tloArines and precepts of Ciirif- 
tianity are adapted, above all others, to 
the attainment of this iiu^jortant objefl ; 
that they are the beft calculated in them- 
fclves, and liave been found the nioft 
efficacious iu pradlice, to controul the 
affcftious, to rectify the judgmeot, and 
to regulate the conduct. To teach this 
religion to his pupils, then, will be one of 
tlie firft and moft indifpenfible duties of a- 
fchoolmafter. 

The caufe of the conuptioii of our i 
ture has not been hypothctically dated, ^ 
if the point were rtally doubtful in i 
or the piobabiiities on both fides of eq] 
M-eiglit ; but only to Ihew tliat on ( 
fuppofition, the argument is valid, 
the obligation of the teacher unqucflS 
able. Injuftice, hoivcm^ 
\vt profefs, it lliould 1^ f 
account in fcripturc-^ f 
confequence, and tlMj 
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txiftence ; and lY is now generally re- 
ceived as a maxim, that a focicly of athe^ 
ids could not long iubfift. Great namei 
have not been adduced on this occafion, 
as if found argument could not eafily be 
found ; but to fave the time and trouble 
of again difcuffinga queftion, which tbeiif 
realbning and authority have already Ae^ 
cided ; and to ihew, that the teftimony 

• 

©f the enemies of chriftianity, as well as 
the judgment of its friends, is uniformly 
im favour of the opinion, that has been 
•dvaticed. In whatever degree, then, 
defeience is due to the fentiments of the 
ttioft fagacious ftatefmen, as well as of 
the foundcft divines, to the decifions of 
the.wifeft and the bed men in every civi-- 
lized nation of the world ; in the fame 
degree will it be incumbent upon the 
fchoolmafler to teach the principles of re- 
ligion to thofe, whofe morals, as well as 
learning, are entrufted to his care. 

If the fundamental articles of chriftia-' 
aity, and a .future ftate of rewards an<t 

puniih-' 
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punilhments have not been proved to nni- 
verfal fatisfaftion to be true ; they liave 
not and they cannot be proved to be fklfe ; 
and the unanimous and unvaried ienti- 
ments of the good and pious have borne 
ample teftimony to the temporal comforts 
and advantages of a fettled faith in the 
doctrines, and an^ habitual obedience to 
the precepts, of the religion we profefs* 
Suppofing then, for a moment, that the 
arguments which maintain, and thofe 
"which oppofe, the truth of the chriftiaa 
revelation, are of equal weight ; that the 
probabilities for and againft a ftate oF 
moral refponfibility are a balance to each. 
other ; ftill to make fome provifion, by 
integrity and piety, for the awful and id-^ 
eftimable chance of a life to come, is as 
mucli the didate of prudence and policy,, 
as we believe it to be of virtue and duty. 
In the mean time the good man enjoys, 
under every viciffitude of fortune, the 
confolations of confcience and of hope ; 
and he forfeits no pleafure, which his 

own 
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fmn reafofi would not condemn ; he fub- 
^)e6ls himfelf to no. labours, which are not 
their own reward. This reafoning has, 
indeed, long been familiar amongft us ; 
but 4t has become familiar only becaufe 
it has been allowed to be juft ; and it will 
again prove the propriety and the duty 
of educating our children in the principles 
and the habits which our religion has ea- 
jqmed. 

All our reafoning on a point of educa- 
lion muft be fuppofed primarily to refer 
to the fociety in which we live : and that 
it is the duty of a fchoolmafter in this 
country to inftruft his pupils in the efta- 
bliflied religion will hardly be called in 
queftion, when it is confidered, that 
dirijiianity is a part of the laxvs of the 
land. It is clearly the object of the pre- 
ceptor to prepare his fcholars to become 
. virtuous and ufeful members of the com- 
munity, in which providence has placed 
them; to enable them to provide for 
their own fubfiftence, and to lend their 

aid 
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aid to the fuUfiflence of othei'S ; ' 
tain their own rights, and tor 
their own duties, without intermj 
duties or violating the riglits of I 
low fuhjefU. It will therefore bi 
bent upon him to teach them, n 
knowledge of thofe fciences, i 
may be nccefl'ary for them to und 
but fubmiffion to the laws, wll 
will he required to oI>cy ; not onl 
port tlie political ellahlidimeul 
ftate, but to enibi-ace the doftij 
the worditp of the national chun 
How &r it may he innocent o! 
for any man to publifli what he < 
to be truth, or to teach what I 
to be right, at the rilk of unfel 
opinions or difturbing the pead 
fucicty, from which he receives p( 
is a qucftion of equal (hfficultyj 
portancc : but iHiich it is not i 
to the prefent purpofc to deterni^ 

, The Hllowable exct'pdon of diffentc J 
CAT- V- 1 
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^culiar circumftances may, indeed, be 
imagined, cafes of extremity may eafily 
be ftated, in which it would be juftifiablc 
to put every thing to hazard ; but it mud 
be admitted, as a general prinpiple, that 
where any man afts miniflerially in a 
publick capacity, the laws of the land 
ought to be the guide of his condud, and 
the keeper of his confcience. It is not 
neceffary that the foldier fhould afcertaia 
the juftice of the national quarrel, in 
which he is called upon to fight. Thf^ 
judge, when feated on the bench, is 
bound to abide by the legal, rather than 
the moral, reftitude of the cafe, that is 
brought before him : and the fchoolmaf- 
ter, in his profeffional charader, and in 
the inftrudions given to his pupils, ought 
to teach them, on the great fubjefts of 
politicks and religion, not any novel or 
Angular opinions of his own, but the 
doftriues, which the civil and ecclefiafti- 
cal authority of the country have en- 
joined. The fuperior excellence of our 

own 
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own conflitution in church and ftate has, 
indeed, been frequently and juftly main- 
tained: but this confideration can have 
little weight, and impofe little obligation, 
upon him, by whom that fuperiority is 
hot admitted ; and were this excellence 
more queftionable, than it has ever been 
fuppofedj.the fame general principle would 
ftill be* confident both with M^fdom and 
juftice ; for it is the only principle, on 
which the virtue and the fafety of the in-, 
^lividual, or the peace and profperity of 
\he nation, can be rationally or fuccefs- 
fully fupported. 

But affuming chriftianity to be, what 
Ve are taught to believe it, a revelation 
from heaven, Ae-^ic/rioii on the duty of 
teaching it to our children is at once and 
for e^^^ decided. Nor have I fuppofcd 
the poffibility of its being the mere expe- 
:dieut of human policy, as if I thought its 
divine origin could rationally be doubted ; 
-tut tliat I might difcufs the point before 
'tat on the ground moft favourable to 

thofc, 
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tbofe, who differ from me in opinion. 
To the utraoft liberality of fentiment, I 
hope I have conceded enough ; to the 
modern affe6iation of it, certainly too 
much. I fliall no longer, therefore, even 
in argument, compromife the interefts of 
truth and the dignity of divine revelation. 
The do6lrines of our fcriptures I fhall 
confider as facred and rneflimable truths ; 
before which Ibphiftry ihould be filcnt, 
and prefumptioa abaflied ; and the pre- 
cepts I fiiall not only receive with rever- 
ence, as the laws of God ; but contend 
for them with zeal, as the bulwark of tl>e 
happinefe of man. For my own part^ 
fays Addifon, / think the being of u God 
is fo little to be doubted^ tha^t it is abmji 
the only truth tee are fare of; and to this 
I will venture to add, for it is little more 
than the fair and natural inference, that 
the do6lrines and dfities of religion are 
almoft the only ftudy, which we are not 
at liberty to cultivate or to negled. They 
confUtute the. only fcicnce, which js 
-VOL. II. K equally 
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equally apd iudifpenfibly neceffary to 
men of every rank, every age, and eveiy 
profeflion. Admit the authenticity of the 
'bible, and the principal objeft of educa- 
tion immediately becomes as obvioits, as 
it is important; to regulate the fenti- 
ments, and form the habits of beings, de- 
generate, indeed, and corrupt by thek 
.own fault; but made by tbeu- Creatoi- 
.rational in their faculties, and refponfible 
for their condu6l. If it be the bufmeis 
of education to prepare us: for our fitua- 
tion in life, aiul the bufinefs of life to 
prepare us for the happinefs of eternity ; 
then do we perceive a fyftem of perfeft 
order and beauty in itfelf ; and equally 
confiftent wth what we obferve in the 
world, and with the wiidom and goodnefs 
of its almighty author. Science immedi- 
ately finds its proper level, and its due 
eftimation- The end of kMming, in the 
opinion of Milton, is to repair the ruins 
of ourjirji parents^ hy regaining to knoio 
€to(f aright, and out (f that knowkd^ to 

love 
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tove him and to imitate Aim. The fpecu- 
lations or the difcoveries of reafon and 
philo/bphy become truly valuable, when 
they conduft us to religious faith and 
obedience* But the Lyceum, the portico^ 
and the Academy have no real beauty or 
utility, unlefs when they form the vefli- 
bule to the temples of chriftianity. The 
^mvs made for us in baptifm the courfe of 
inftruftion fliould every where illuftrate 
and enforce ; and the confirmation before 
the prelate of the diocefe ihould not be 
undertaken, till the youth is made fully 
fenfible of tlie nature, the magnitude, and 
the folemnity of the engagement. The 
only principle of aftion univeHally to be 
depended on ; the only rational and in- 
telligible motive to moral duty ; the fpirit 
that fhould at once dired and animate 
every part of human conduft, is obedience 
to the will of God, and the hope of his 
favour and reward. The chriftian reli- 
gion then, the fii*ft ami the laft, tlie 
greateft and the beft, of all human coil- 

K S cerns, 
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corns, cannot without equal guilt and 
folly be neglecled in education. It 
iliouid, indeed, pervade its beginning, its 
progrefs, and its end. It ihould form the 
bafis of that, of which it alone can con- 
ftitute the perfefticm. 

The truth and excellence of chriftianity, 
fupported by the commands of its author, 
conftitute the oUigation to teach it to 
thofe entrufted to out care : and one cir- 
cumilance, which peculiarly brings the 
obligation home to the fchoohnafter is, 
that inftru6lion on this fubje£^, above all 
others, mud be early begun and con- 
ilantly continued. In this point, as in 
almoft every other, man is the creature as 
much of cuftom as of convi6Hon ; and it 
is generally confefled, that if fentiments 
of religion are not imprefied upon the 
mind in infancy or in early youth, they 
will feldom be impreffed with fufficient 
force and efFeft. The heart will foon be 
occupied with other thoughts and other 
liabits ; and will not without reluctance 

receive 
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receive fuch novel opinions, as tend to 
impofe additional reftraints upon its appe- 
tites and propenfities, A vacant mind 
may, indeed, be feized at any period with 
the terrors of fuperftition, or the reveries 
of enthwfiafm ; but in youth only can be 
taught fuch a fteady and rational fyftcm 
of faith, as ihall form the principle of 
duty, and the comfort of affliction, 
through all the viciflStudes of life. Where 
the workings of the human heart and the 
motives of human aftion are concerned, 
an appeal Xo fafts can never be wholly 
unequivocal and decilive. But the fupc- 
rior morality of the people at large, in 
the northern diftrifts of the kingdom, has 
always been afcribed, as one principal 
caufe, to the numbei-s and the condu6l of 
their fchools. In them the doftrines and 
<luties of religion form the moft promi- 
nent feature in the fyftem of education. 
Infant Libraries, filled with natural phi- 
iofophy and French philantlnopy, have 

k3 not 
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not yet fuperfeded the catechifin and thfe 
bibfe. 

Religion, a^in, will have little value 
and little efficacy, iinlefs it take poflef- 
iion of the affe6lions, as well as the un- 
derftanding; and it can take firm poffef* 
iion of the atFe6lions only while they are 
capable of deep and lading imprleffions. 
It is commonly obferved, thjit after a cer- 
tain period of life, th8 heart docs not rea- 
dily admit new attachments; that men, 
advanced beyond the feafon of youth, 
fcldom form new friendihips ; or do not 
form tliem with the warmth, the fondne& 
and tlie delight of their earlier yeari^ 
And on the fulled of religioa the fain* 
principle will apply with at lead the fam^ 
ibrce. He who does not adopt it in e«rly 
life, feldom adopts it with cordiality and 
zeal ; and it is generally fuipedted, that 
he who changes his fyftem of faith and 
worfliip, and might therefoae be fuppofed 
to choofe from rational grounds of prot 
ference, afts rather from indifference,^ 

thau 
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than convi6lion ; from regard to interefft, 
more than to truth* A change of pro- 
feflioii is ufually Gonfidered as a pioof of 
the abfence of the principle. 

To this reafonina: I am aware of but 
©ne objeftion ; of one fource only of the 
doubts of the fchoolmafter upon the fub- 
je£i It has been maintained, that as 
religion is a point, on which a man is re^ 
Iponfible to his Maker alone, human la\v9~ 
can have no right to interfere with it ; 
and that every individual fhould be left 
at full liberty to choofc liis own, Avitlioul 
any influence ftom perfuaiion, prepoflet^ 
fion, or authority* This objefiion is per-^ 
]piaps fj^iently Fepeiled by the conlidera^ 
tjons that l^ive been ah*eady adduced ; 
and it might qiuckly be fliewn to fi^pfioia 
fuch an exemption from prejudice, as the 
weaknefe of human natur e^ and the courfe 
«f human afiairs will never fuffer to takd 
place. But its futility may e^fiiy be yet 
&uth^* expofed. 

K.4 That 
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. That for his religion, as far as the 
foundncfe of his faith, the purity of hi« 
motives, and the moral merit of his ac* 
tions are concerned, evei^ man is accoiuit- 
able only to his creator, will be fully 
admitted. But this is a very impcrfeft 
account of religion,* or at leaft of its 
cfFefts : and in every thing beyond this 
the notion is as erroneous, as it is perni- 
cious. Religion is Httfe more than an 
empty name^ but as it is the principle and 
the rule of conduft : and as foon as this 
religion appears in the words and adiions 
of tlie profeflbr j from that moment it 
aflfefts the interefts of fociety, and muft 
be fubjeft to its laws ; it becomes a point, 
in which one man is accountable to au« 
other, and each individual to the com- 
munity. 

It is far from being intended to aflert,. 
that every man ought not, at every period 
of life, to rejefil for himfelf in religion, 
whatever on due examination he judges 
to be erroneous ; and. to adopt whatever 

appears 
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appears to liiiii to be founded in truth. 
It is as far from being intended to deter- 
mine under what reftiiftions of prudence 
or authority every man Ihould be allowed 
to publiih and propagate his opinions. 
The purpofe here is only to maintain, 
what It does not feeni eafy to deny, that 
if the community do not, by inftraftion 
and education, endeavour to eAabliUi in 
every riling generation fuch moral and 
religious principles, as will efl'cntially and 
fteadily influence their future conduct, It 
will not confult either the yirtne and Irap- 
pinefs of its members, or its own peace 
and fafety. 

If, according to the ohjeflioD, every 
man nmli be lelt at liberty to choofc his 
own religion, it ought to be fliewn by 
what motives he may be iuduced to pay 
fij much attention to the fubjii-t, as ever 
to make an option ; or if an option ihould 
be attempted, by what means he may be 
enabled to make it with impartiality and 
lilHom. If long fludy and much in- 
jt $ lliLi^tiou. 
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ilru£tion be neceflary to the acquifitioB of 
a language ; if the labour of years be re* 
quired tp attain dexterity in a mechanical 
operation ; and if previous difcipline and 
cuftoin be indifpenfible to prepare a man 
for almoft every fituation in fociety ; is it 
to be fuppofed that he will poflefs ability 
and inclination to adopt a religion^ and 
to obey its laws, without, time, without 
affiflance^ and without application ! Is 
that principle o£ adiion, which the politi- 
cian allows to be the moft ufeful, which 
the chriftian believes to be the moft effen- 
tial to moral duty, and which faints and 
martyrs have fliewn to be the moft power- 
ful in the human .mind, is this principle 
to lie left to the uncertainties of chance 
and choice, to be eftablifhed or neglefted 
as it may happen, without direftion from 
authority, without information from in- 
ft ruftion, and without ftabiljty from habit ! 
I^ again, he muft be fuffered to nmke 
his own cfeice of a fyftem of .faith, he 
niuft of oourfe be left; without any religi^ 
• ' • ous 
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ous principles till the choice be made : and 
the abfurdity would hardly be greater, 
j^Hiuid the danger would be lefs, were he 
left without fcience, till he had on his 
own judgment determined what he ought 
to learn ; oi* without the controul of laws^ 
till he had fouad leifure, abilities, and iu» 
clination to frame fuch as iliould reflrain* 
his own pallionSy and regulate his own 
conduft. 

It may yet be obferved, and it will not 
be difputed> that it is the privilege of the 
parent, not of the preceptor, to determine 
in what religious creed the pupil fliall be 
inftrufted; and confequently, when the 
fon is placed at fchool, the father will be 
• juftified in prefcribing or prohibiting in- 
ilruftion in fuch articles of faith, as hi$ 
. own judgment fliall approve or condemn- 
This is, no doubt, a cafe of confiderable 
difticulty to a confcientious fchoolmafter. 
But it is a. cafe, which ought never ta 
happen. The parent, who places his fom 
und^r the care of a teacher, ^hufe r^ligi^ 
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ous tenets differ eflentially from his o\m^ 
appears to me to fail in a very important 
article of his duty ; and to hazard, for 
fome inferior coniideration of literature or 
convenience, the future vbtue and happi- 
nefe of bis own offspring : and the mailer, 
who receives pupils under fuch circum- 
ilances, is probably driven by his necef- 
fities to confult his immediate intereft, 
rather than his judgment or inclination. 
Whenever I have feen diffenters, papifts, 
•nd even Jews mixed indifcriminately 
with the members of the eftabli/hment in 
a fchool, I have always confidered it as 
an unfavourable omen for the future 
merits of the iludents. Such a mixture 
may have its origin in what is called 
liberality of fentiment in the parents and 
the mafters; but its eifefts upon the 
fcholars will in all probability be an in- 
difference for all fyftems of faith, and 
ceremonies of worfliip ; and this has been 
ufually found clofely conneAcd with inr 
^difference for religion itfelf^ and at no 

great 
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great diftance from laxity of principle axA' 
liceutioufnefs of coiiduCi. 

With refpeQ; to the mode of teaching 
religion to youth, I know not that any 
great improvement can be made upon the 
courfe ufually purfued. One general cau- 
tion may be given ; of which the advan- 
tages will be confiderable, if it bejudici- 
eufly obferved. To reafon with our chil*- 
dren upon every fubjeft and every occa^ 
fion is too much the tailiion of the prc- 
frnt day. Let them be taught religion 
at lead, in the fii^ft inOance, rather by 
authority, than by argument. Let the 
objeflions of the iuiidei and the fubtleties 
of the metaphyfician be kept, as much as 
pofllble, out of their fight ; and the futt- 
damental doftrines of chriiiianity incul- 
cated, as truths too finiple to be mifun- 
derdood, and too certain to be difputed. 
When the fchootboy reads hi his bibie, 
that in the beginnhig God created the 
heaven and the earth, he believes the faft 
related,, without any ditiSculty lefpefliiug 
the 
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the exifteiice or the power of the creator, 
the properties and the diftinftions of mat- 
ter and of fpirit. But if you attempt ta 
ihew him by logical dedudion, that no 
efic£t can be produced without an ade- 
quate caufe*; tliat the world could not 
make itfelf, and was therefore made by 
an. incomprehenfible being, whom we call 
God; you will probaWy perplex rather 
than convince him ;. you will teach him 
taqueftion what he would otherwife have 
iieadily believed ; or you will at beft pro- 
cure only that feeble wd iadecifive alfent,. 
which will neither fecure his mind irpmi 
fcepticifm, nor his condtt6t from depn^ 
vity. When, agam, he perufiss the in* 
juu6tion of the Apoftle, let every, foul be 
/ubjeS; to the higher powers ; for the powers 
that be are ordained of God i he makes no 
queftion but that divine, as well as human, 
authority has commanded his obedience 
td the eftablifhed laws of his country ; 
and he confiders fedition and infurreSiioii 
as ofSenceSy not kfs againfii tlK piK^cept^ 

of 
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of religion, than againft patriotifm and 
good morals. But if you undertake to 
•prove that fubordination is neceflary to 
the well being bf fociety ; that the fmaller 
number muft alwstys govern, and the 
greater obey ; and that it is more advan- 
tageous to himfelf to fubmit to reftraint 
in his own perfon, than that others fhould 
be allowed to aft without controul ; in 
all probability he either will not under- 
ftand what you have endeavoured to 
teach ; or he will conclude that what it 
requires fo much argument to fupport may 
poffibly be eiToneous or falfe. , He may 
be led to adopt the dangerous ai^d ruinous 
notions, that he is not bound to believe 
more than can be fcientifically proved ^ 
and that civil policy has principles and 
objefts of its own, independent of the 
authority of the Deity, and without r^ 
ference to the precepts of his revelation. 
It b equally known and lamented tha* 
too early an introdu6iion to controvei^ 
lia^ often made in theology a fcepti^ky io 

morals 
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morab a latittidinariau, and in politicks x 
republican. Let the youthful iludent be 
kept far from it, then, till the exercife of 
kb faculties, on otlier fubjeds has enabled 
kim/to comprehend, not only the true 
force of tlie arguments, which the feveral 
difputants may have refpe6lively employ- 
ed, but the various caufes from which it 
happens that differences of opinion may 
always exift amongfl mankind, without 
any diminution of the certainty of truths 
or of the obligations of moral d uty. 

Every child ibould be taught to repeat 
the Lord's. Prayer and the Creed, as the 
firfl duty of every morning, and the la£k 
of every evening ; even while his memory * 
is yet exercifed more than his underfland- 
ing : and oa the fabbath day, he fhould 
be required regularly to attend the pub- 
lick fervice of the church ;, as foon as he 
is of an age to comprehend the neceffity 
©f filence and decency. He canaot, inr 
deed, for a time be exped:ed to obtain 
,tnuch information^ or to pra£tife much 

devotion i 
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devotion ; but liabit is as ncceflary in this 
cafe, as in all others, and acquires addi- 
tional importance from the importance of 
the objeft. The church catechifin {hould 
be c'onftantly and carefully tauglit ; and 
as fome portions of it are not, and from 
the nature of the fubjeft, cannot be well 
adapted to the capacities of the younger 
pupils, iome eaiy and familiar eitplana- 
tion fliould at the iaine time be put into 
their hands, and committed to niemory. 
From a number that have been publiihed I 
amongft us, I know not that one more 
eligible can be felefted, than the fmall 
work of Lewis, It is at once familiar, 
fcriptural, and concife. Once a day at 
leaft prayers iliould be read by the mafter 
to his fcholars; and though lational 
devotion cannot perhaps always he ex- 
pcft^I from tlieni ; yet fome good effefl: 
will be produced, Tiie more fcrious will 
be immediately benefitted ; right habits ' 
will be begun ; and thu moft carelefe and 
diffipated will at fome future period of 
their 
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their lives recoIle<$l with advantage the 
attention of their teacher to the duties of 
reh'gion. Fok tbi* regular exercife of 
piety I would by all nieans recommend a 
fele6lion from the fervices of the church^ 
A fingle prayer, adapted to. the circum-- 
Aances of a fchool, may without impro-- 
priety be introduced. But I would ex* 
chide all further innovation. The k^bi^ 
©f employing the forms eftabliihed by 
authority leaves upon the minds of youth 
an opinion of their fblemnity and value f 
and confequently encreafes their eflfe^l ;, 
and who ever confiders the excellence of 
our liturgy, and the failure of all wh6. 
iiave attempted to improve upon it, wiR 
fi>on be convinced that forms better 
adapted to the purpofes of devotion need 
not be anxiouily fought,, and will not 
eafily be found. x \ 

As the pupils advance in age and leaniK 
ing they may with propriety be called upcm 
to read, as occafion ihall appear to require 
it^ Nelfpn's Teliivals and Fafts of the 

ChurclL 
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Cburcli of England, and Shepherd's Elu- 
cidation of the Common Prayer^ Book*, 
lik^ thefe, will fecure attention by gratify- 
ing curiofity ; and the truths they com- 
municate will be the more deeply en- 
graven on the memory by the pleafure, 
with which they are received. To this 
ihould be added, with all who are able to 
profit by it, a weekly or periodical leiTon 
in the Greek Teftament ; on which the 
obfervations of the mailer ihould be theo^ 
Ic^^ica}, as well as literary ; calculated to 
illuflrate the do^rhies of our religion, as 
W^U as to teach the principlea of the 
language. 

Nothing^ Iiov^ver, will impyefe the 
valvie an^ the 4o£hrines of chriilianity 
iBore ilrongly upon the mind and memory, 
than feafonahle and frequent reference to 
them in the ordinary leflbns of the fchooK 
Comparifons, ^s the fubjefts happen to 
9fTife between the reveries of heathen phi- 
loiqpby, and the truths of divine revela- 
tion J between the ethicks. of Cicero and 

of 
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6f the Evangelifts ; and between the 
theology of the Iliad, and of the Bible, 
are never heard without attention, and 
feldom without advantage* Thefe obfer- 
vations too, appearing to be incidental 
and occafional, and being mixed with the 
fefts and charafters of the leffon^ are 
liftened to without prejudice, and remem- 
bered with facility. They feem to pro- 
ceed, not fo much from the duty required 
of the teacher, as from his own con- 
viftion ; to be lefs the di6tate of a mailer, 
than the advice of a friend. 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve that I 
would by no means confine religious iu- 
ftru6tion to any particular defcription of 
pupils ; to thofe deftined for any peculiar 
profefFion. Chriftianity is equally the 
concern of all, and in the education of all 
iliould be conftantly kept in view., Jull 
notions of the Creator and his providence^ 
of the moral government of the worlc^ 
and of the conditions of our falvation,. 
are as neceffary to guard the integrity of 

the 
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tlie merchant, and to guide the honour of 
the IblJier; as to form the principles of 
the Jegiflator, or to coiiflitute the lelibns 
of the divine. 

On this fubjeft, however, above all 
others, the heft inftrufitions of the niafler 
muft fail of their efFeiSl, if not counte- 
nanced and fupported by the iiiiluence of 
the parent The attendance on private 
and publick woriliip will always be thought 
an irkfome taik at fchool, unlefs the ex- 
ample be followed, and the habit conti- 
nued at home. That fonie parents ate! 
notthemfclves fnflicicntly informed to in-' 
ftruft their children in the doflrincs of ^ 
chriftianity ; and that others cannot, 
will not, find leifure to comumnicate the \ 
informatlou theypoiTcfi; that feme are 
extremely negligent rcfpcfting the rehgi- 
ous principles of their oftspriug; and that 
others think they have done all that is 
required, when they have placed them at 
a feminary of eftabliiJied reputation ; all 
tbefe confideratJons not only form an ad- 
,, ditioual, 
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ditional, and perhaps a conclufive, argu- 
ment, that the fchoohwafter is under an 
indifpenfible obligation to teach religion 
to his pupils ; but greatly augment the 
difficulty of executing with fiiccefs, what 
this obligation requires. Let me then 
prefs it upon the afFeftions, as well as the 
underftanding, of the father, not to cOun*- 
tera6l, by his converfation or his a6lions, 
the religious leflbns of the teacher. What 
it mav not fait his talents or his convent- 
cnce to teach, let him at lead contribute 
the weight of his authority to enforce. 
The natural importance of the duty of 
parents in this refpeft is gi^eatly enhanced 
at prefent by the aftivity of the enemies 
of our religion and laws, and the peculiar 
circunSftances of the times ; and the 
negleft or the performance of it may in- 
fluence, not only the virtue and happi- 
nefs of themfelves and their offspring, 
but the tranquillity of the country, and 
the permanence of our civil and ec- 
cltfisilical cftablifliment. Would thiey 

on€c 
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<5Tice refled ferioufly on this momentous 
fubjeft, the fchoohnafter could liardly 
doubt their concurrence with his efforts. 
Except a few hopelefs devotees of modern 
philofophy, xcho wottld not zcijh his /on to 
be a Chri/iianJ Whatever may be the 
laxity of his own principles, or the defedis 
of his own practice, haidly a parent can 
be found who would not wifh that his 
offspring fliould be dire6led by the pre- 
cepts, and fupported by the doSrincs, 
which the gofpel has revealed. 
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CHAP XX. 

On the Virtues and Vices of Boi/s. 

TTH'HATEVER noay have been the 
^ ' efficient caufe and the real oriffin 
of the numerous imperfeftions of our 
nature, one final caufe and one important 
ufe of them may be found in the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded us ,to correft and 
iuiprove them by our own efforts. Such 
imperfeftions and fuch opportunities, the 
power and the liberty of falling into tranf- 
greflion or of avoiding it,' feem to be 
eiTential to a flate of probation. Dryden, 
indeed, has alfcrted, but furely rather 
with the licence of a poet, than the ac- 
curacy of a philofophcr, that God never 
made his W07*k for man to mend. Not 
merely the accidental injuries to health, 
but the natural infirmities of the confli- 
tution, may be often reftified and amend- 
ed 
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«d J»y medicine, temperance, and habit. 
The intelledual faculties confefledly owe 
their beft powers and greateft value to 
education and exercile ; the violence af 
conftitutional paflions may be prevented 
by prudence and retlcction from tranf- 
grefling the bounds of innocence; and 
the very effence of good morals depends 
upon our own culture and our own exer- 
tions. Thus appear at once the propriety 
and the neceffity of many^ of our moft 
important duties ; the means and the dif- 
ficulty of acquiring thofe qualities and 
merits, to which only ftiture reward has 
been promifed ; and the juftice and equity 
of that refponfibility for our conducl, 
which revelation has proclaimed. Thus 
appears alfo the indifpenfible obligation 
of the parent to provide for the moral, as 
well as the intellcdual, improvement of 
his offspring ; and upon the fchoolmafter, 
to reftrain the propenfities to vice, and to 
cultivate the difpofitions to virtue, in 
.thofe entrufted to his care. 

VOL. II. L How 
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experience and \vifdoin', and the com- 
mands of their fuperiors nuift at firft con* 
ftitute their chief rule of aftion ; their 

fupreme law in morals, as well as man-^ 

• 

ners ; in the practice of religion, as well 
as in the purfuit of fcience. This is, in- 
deed, the true ground of that unh' mi ted 
power, with wliich nature has inNxfted the 
parent over his offspring. It is the jufti- 
fication of that high authority, which he 
finds it neceffary to delegate to the pre* 
ceptor of his fon. 

The virtues of a fchoolboy cannot be 
numerous oi- great. Tliey can be fuch 
only as his age and fituation admit. 
Tliofe ufually obfervcd are fuch as may 
moft naturally be expelled from cha.- 
rapiers not yet corrupted by vicious ex- 
ample, or rendered fufpicious and malig- 
nant by experience in the world ; fmcerity 
in their profeffions, and fidelity to their 
engagements ; mutual coufideuce and at- 
fe6iion ; generality towards their friends ; 
zeal and indultiy in their purfuits ; and 

L 2 gratitude 
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gratitude towards their bcnefaftors. The 
feeds of thefe virtues, and of fuch as 
thefe, wherever they are found, fliould by 
every poflible means be cultivated and 
encouraged. In the diilribution of his 
applaule, and of the few rewards that arc 
in his power, the experienced teacher caa 
want little direftion. He will, however, 
be cautious, on one hand, not to render 
the former cheap by its frequency or its 
cxcefs ; nor to exhauft the latter by lavifli-r 
ing them on ordinary degrees of merit ; 
and, on the other hand, whatever -en- 
couragement his fituation enables him to 
give, he will give it in fuch a manner as 
to (hew that he delights in virtue, and 
rewards it with pleafure. 

To watch and to promote the improve- 
ment of his pupils, in good morals, as 
veil as in fcien(!e, is, indeed, not more 
the duty than the dehght of the fchool- 
mafter. But unhappily, it is by no means 
the whole of his taik. The correction of 
vices, or of tendencies to vic^ will de.- 

maud 
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niand at lead an equal fliare of his time 
and attention. Within the narrow cucte 
.of his province, like the magiftratcs of 
lai-ger communities, he will more fre- 
quently be called upon to punifli tranf- 
greffion, than to reward merit. 

That fome boys are continually, and 
that all boys are occafionally, prone to 
mifchief and to vice, is a truth of which 
every fchoolmafter daily receives irrcfifti- 
ble and painful conviftion. But whether 
this arifes from the immaturity of their 
underftandings, the impetuofity of their 
paffions, or the corruption entailed upon 
us by our firft progenitors, it is neither 
eaiy nor neceffary to decide. My bufi- 
nefs is not fo much with the caufe of the 
evil, as with the remedy. It is Icfs the 
duty of a fchoolmafter to illufirate the 
origin of the difeafe, than to efFeft its 
cure ; or at leaft to reftrain the evil, which 
he cannot wholly remove. 

There is, however, one iburce of vice 
in boys fo frequent amongft us in the prc- 

L 3 fent 
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fent timeSy and 15 powerful and exjtenfive 
in its effefts> tliat though I may in many 
inftancea give offence, inftead of produc- 
ing conviction, I fliall ftate it without re- 
ferve. I cannot hope to correQ; an evil 
of fuch magnitiKle, but I know what is 
due to the riling generation, to the pro- 
feilion, and to truth. 

The fource, to which I alludCi is ex- 
ceffive indulgence to our x:hildren ; a cir* 
cumftance which never fails to produce 
or to aggravate depraved feutiments, and 
pernicious habits. Quin6tilian complain** 
ed that in his days the firft tiling which 
the fons of gentlemen were taught, M'as 
to call in lifping accents for their orna- 
ments of purple or of crimfon ; and that 
more attention was employed to improve 
their palates, than to correft their pro- 
nunciation. With what juftice a fimilar 
complaint may be made at prefent, there 
is lefs reafon to prove than to lament. 
Where due tendernefs to our own offspring 
ends, and exceflive indulgence begins, it 

may 
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may not, indeed, be eafy to determine 
with precifion. But indulgence is obvi* 
oufly exceflive, when, in the important 
articles of food, amufement, and ftudVy. 
the inclinations and appetites of the chil- 
dren are confuited, inftead of the judg- 
ment of the parents : and this indulgence* 
becomes ftill more mifchievons and cul-; 
pable, when it is granted to one child in 
preference to the reft ; or at the expence 
of their comfort and convenience. Of 
this, indeed, the ill eifefts are neither 
fcWy nor inconfiderable. 

A favourite fon is feldom beloved by his 
brothers ; and ftill more feldom feels any 
fincere love for them : and thus one of 
the moft pleafing and the moft amiable of 
human afFeftions is difcouraged and im- 
paired at that feafon of life, when it 
inight be moft fuccefsfully cultivated and 
eftabliflied 

The preference conftantly ihewn to one 
child in the end difappoints its own pui'- 
poies. It grows in time to be received as 

ii 4 • a right ; 
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a right; aiul inftead of exrhiiig I'enti- 
mcnts of pleafiirc and gratitude in Iiis 
mind, fills it witli vain notions of his oira 
importance; with the Ijiiiit of infolenci 
and opprelTioR. 

The extreme foiulncfs of the parents i^ 
often more troublelbme than pleafing to 
the child. Sometimes lie fees and defpjlcs 
their weaknels ; and when contradifilion 
is exerted, and fome occafions will impe- 
jioufly demand its exertion, it will offend 
more than all former kitidnefs has ol>- 
ligfd. No wonder then that of all our 
children, he who has been moft indulged, 
ftiould generally prove tlie moft refraClory 
and tlic moft ungrateful, 

But where no undue preference or par- 
tiality is J]iewu, exctflive indulgence is 
hy no means deprived of its folly or its 
niifchiefs. It quickly teaches difmgcnu- 
ous and dilhonourable avtilices. - The 
child foon leains to atieS pain, ficknefs, 
and unhappjnefs ; btcaufc he knows that 
by fuch means ht Kiall obtain whatever 
he. 
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he deli res, from parents who will not bear 
to hear him cry ; and thus that ingenu- 
oils temper and condu6t, the great orna- 
ment of youth, is deftroyed before the 
period arrives, which it ought chiefly to 
have adorned. 

Habitual indulgence to children feldom 
fails to terminate in a mean and felfifh 
difpofition. It teaches individuals ta 
claim, and tempts them to feek, their per- 
fonal gratification, at whatever expence 
to themielves or others ; and thus philan- 
thropy, the faireft boafl; of hitman nature^ 
and one of the firft precepts of our reli- 
gion, is poifoned at the fource. 

It fends them to fchool with hopes of 
having the fame indulgence continued r 
and if they are difappointed, as their owa 
beft interefts require they fliould be, the 
difappointnient produces avcrfion toftudy^ 
i:egret for the pleafoies they have loft, 
fcinciful and fiftitious complaints againft 
the feminary, perpetual foiicitations to be 
lemoved from it, and all thofe contempti- 

h 5 Me 
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ble hmiii^rs and pailioiis, ivhich torment 
alike tlie parents, ihe teacher, and the 
pupils, aiid prevent improvement as much 
in fcience as in virtue. 

It teaches them fuch delicacy, and Inch 
an avidity of appetite in the article of 
food, as, in the courie of their futme life, 
expofes them often to inebnvenience, and 
always to contempt ; and it often creates 
fuch a tafte for wine, as impairs the cou- 
ftitution before it is fully ertabliflied, or 
terminates In one of the moft defpicable 
of liunian vices, habituaUlrunkennefs. 

Too much tcndernefs in the manage- 
ment of infants may naturally be expcftetl 
to impair tlieir conftitutions ; and it is 
ol>ferved by our praftitioners in medicine,' 
that 9f children delicately treated, a nmch 
larger proportion, than of others, fink 
into the gra\e before they reach the 
years of maturity. The parent, therefore, 
by exceflive indulgence to his child, not 
only injuies his temper and his morals, 
but 
. S 
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but expofes his health and his life to ad-. 
ditional hazard. / 

Above all, this eariy and habitual in- 
dulgence teaches the rifing generation to 
gratify all tlieir paflions as they arife, and 
to confider fuch gratification as the prin- 
cipal bufmefs of human life ; a notion of 
all others the moft inimical to duty and 
good morals ; the deftruftion of the great 
principle, on which we are commanded to* 
feek virtue, honour, and happinefs. 

While I cenfure indifcriminate indul- 
gence, however, let n>e not be underftood 
to enjoin any ufelefs rigour ; any unne- 
ceffary feverity. Let me not be fuppofed 
to condemn natuml affeftion, while I 
wifli only to reftrain its excefs. The difi- 
cipline, which I would recommend , for . 
children is, that they be taught fron^ 
their earlieft infancy conftant refpefl; for 
the judgment of their parents, and im- * 
plicit fubmiflion to their authority : th^t 
.they Ihould not be permitted, under tl>e 
fame . circumftances, to renew any requeft, 
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which has once been deliberately rejefti 
that tiiey ihuuld !e:iin to be fatisfied v 
the food provided for them ; and be 
diilged in delicacies only as the reward of 
obedience and good conduct : that they 
fliotild retire to reft in the evening, an 
rife in the morning, at fixed and regul 
hours : tliat they (hould on no account 
be exculed from the performance of the 
tafk, which lias once been appointed ; 
and that they Ihould receive all their in- 
liruments and opportunities of amule- 
ment as favoui-s from tlicir parents and 
their teachers. Were fuch a habit early 
begun, and fteiidily continued, it would 
foon appear to be a fyftem, liot of unna- 
tmal rigour, but of the trueft teiidernd's. 
Perlbnal correftion, which fo many pa- 
rents wifii tn avoid, would be rendered in 
a gieat nieafurc nnneccll'ary ; for cuftoin 
would generally produce the fame benefi- 
cial effefts. The immediate happinefs of 
the child, the great fource of parental in- 
dulgence, would be more fuccefsfuUy pro- 
moted : 
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moted: for dutiftil childreu experience 
greater pleafure iu obedience, than the 
inoft perverfe and refraftory ever find in 
oppofition and rebellion. Tlie reciprocal 
aflfeftion of his offspring, a very laudable 
objedl of a father's ambition, would be 
moft effedually fecured : for the fon, who 
has been fubjefted to judicious difcipline, 
feldom fails to reward it by his gratitude, 
as well as his improvement ; while with 
him, who has been ruined by indulgence, 
the weaknels and folly of his parents are 
ever afterwards the fubje6l of cenfure and 
regret. Should tbefe eifefis, contrary to* 
all experience, even fail to be produced ; 
fiill the children will be taught the great 
principle of human duty ; to reflraiu 
fheir defires in fubmiiTion to legal autho- 
Tity ; ^ and to fufpend prefent pleafure in 
the hope of future and greater compenfe- 
tion * 

But 

** A praAice, wiiich I have always thought cenfu. 
f abk> ia warn become alinofl muTeiial amonfft ns^ 

that 
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Hut with whatever wifdom and firmnefe 

the parent may have dilchaiged his tluty, 

during 

that of imrodocing the children of the family to the 
company after dinner. The affeflion of the parents 
may no doubt be gratified by having their own off. 
fpring around them ; and (heir pride may be flattered 
by difplaying their fuppofed excellencies to their 
fricndi. But ihey Ihould recollei^ that to the greater 
prt of the company their prefence la indifferent or 
irkfome. All inftiuftive and even amufmg converfa- 
tioti is fafisendL-d ; nil atteniion muft be direfted to the 
young people ; and many compliments are paid on 
their account at the expencc of finccrity and truth. 
But the greateft objeilion to the ptailice, and what ia 
moll to the prefent purpofe is thai the children are 
thus from their very infancy accuflomcd to a fort of 
diflipation, by their familiarity with the company, 
and to luxury, by partaking of the wine and the def- 
fert. Except where it is retjniied as a medicine, and 
that, I ;i[^rehend, ii not frequently the cafe, no good 
reafon will eafily be afligncd, why wine Ihould be 
given to children at all. Tiiat it docs not contain 
saty nourifhmeiil is univerfally acknowledged ; and 
that it doei contain a pernicious fplrit cannot be de- 
nied. Ht>t and ftrong fauces, and all fudi as are ufu. 
ally called high di&es, ought alfo to be rigidly pro. 
(a. 
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during the infancy of his children, n\uch. 
will dill remain for the fchoolmafler to 

perform. 

fcribed at a table for children. To the ftrongeft con- 
ilitution they are at beft jiot beneficial ; and to a childi 
they are undoubtedly noxious; the certain caufes, 
when habitually giren^ of cutaneous eruptions^ chro. 
mdt complaints, and premature infirmity.- All ra- 
tional theory and all adual experience confpire to 
prove, that the plainefl ^nd fimpleft food is the moft 
eligible ; and the difierent proportions of nourifhraent 
in the different kinds are probably very little ; and 
certainly much lefs than many fanciful fpeculators 
would teach us to believe. Amon^ the ftroneeft, 
the hardiefty and the moft healthful of the fubje^ of 
the Britifh empire muft unqueftionably be reckoned 
the peafantry and the labourers of Ireland and Scot, 
land. Yet of thefe the latter are fed from their inJ 
fancy with very little butcher's meat, and with bread 
made wholly from oats ; and the former with little 
eHe than milk and potatoes ; and it has not yet been 
ihewn that bread from the fineft wheaten flour, aflifted 
by the beft meat firom the (hambles, has in any other 
inftance produced a greater length of life, or a larger 
proportion of health and ftrengthfor its duties or its 
enjoyments. The attention, which is often paid to 
difl^iefit kinds of fbod> tfa» different degreed 6f non. 

rilhment 
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perform. It mmII remain for him to coii- 
tiniie the good liabits alieatly hegiin ; to 
coiifinn tlic good priuciples, which do- 
mtllick iuliiu6>ion has iiiiplanted ; and, 
as the underhand ings of his pupils ad- 
vance to maturity, to build that upon 
conviction, which before refted folely on 
authority. The general and moft effica- 
cious modes of proceeding for thefe im- 
portant purpofes are undoubtedly thofe, 
which are moft obvious and common ; 
and many of the minuter regulations 
muft be determined by the difcretion of 
individuals, and the circuniftances of each 
particular caie. But on a point fo inte- 
fefling, in a work upon ftich a fiibjeft, a 
few obfervations, unlefe their own iniig- 
iiificance fliould expofe them to contempt, 

r!{hincnt expefled from them, and the fuppofed differ. 
encc of their effcfts upon the healthj the ftrengib,. and 
even tlie intcilefts of childreiij remind one of the tio- 
table expedient of ihe mnniug foounan in Boerhaave, 
who attempted to excel all his fellows by feeding fox 
fome monthi exclufivcly upon thcflcOi of hares. 

wiU 
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will not be thought improper or unfeik- 
fonable. 

Boys, it is well known, are ready on 
all occafions to pledge tlieir honour in 
fupport of their veracity. Whether they 
have undertaken to accufe another, or to 
acquit themfelves, to deny a paft tranf- 
greffion, or to promife future obedience, 
their honour is always willingly adduced 
for the truth of their aflfertions. But 
this fpecies of teftiinony from children I 
made it a rule always to difcourage, and 
generally to rejeft. They were giving 
me a pledge, I frequently told them, of 
which they did not appear to know the 
full value ; and which therefore I would 
not accept: and I added, tliat if they 
did not know the value of it, they mull 
be fenfible it ought to be referved for oc- 
cafions of folemnity and importance. 
But when a youth approaching more 
nearly to manhood, pledged his honour 
for his veracity, I always judged it expe- 
dient, where no further injullice was in- 
volved 
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volved in the qiicrtion, to accept the 
pledge, as indifputable evidence of truth, 
even when I kuew the afi'ertion to be 
fitlfe. This plan I deemed it prudent to 
adopt; not only that I might efcape the. 
irkfome tafk ot" chaftifing an offender,- 
whofc age made peifonal cbaltileuient in- 
decent and difgiacefiil; hnt that I might 
not degrade him in his own opinion and 
the ophiion of his fchoolfeilows ; that I 
might make him fenfible-of the value aad 
atlvaiitage of a good chaiadei', and en- 
courage him- to prefeive in future, what 
I did not appear to know, tliat lie had 
[ defeived to lofe. Tim foibeaiance I 
I' never found reafon to regret The fame 
' youth would raiely Iiazard a fecond time 
the fame folemn pledge in fupport of 
f fellhood. All fuch occafions, however, 
fliouUl be lludioully embraced by the 
[ marter to explain to his pupils the true 
' life and meaning of the popular and mif- 
taken term of honour ; that as the prin- 
ciple of virtue it is always indefinite and 
fal- 
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fallacious, and often fanguinary and un- 
juft; and that the onlyfolid bafis'of good 
morals muft be found in the laws of their 
country, and the precepts of their reli- 



gion. 



Amongft the pupils of almoft every 
fchool, again, are certain maxims of con- 
du6l, which it is at once impoifible to ap- 
prove, and difficult to correal. . In the 
powers exercifed by the fenior over the 
junior fcholars ; in the prefervation of the 
fecrets and confidence of each other ; in 
tlia do6lrine of fupporting at all times 
their fchoolfellows rather than their 
teacliei-s ; and in the diftribution of ho- 
nour and Hiamc, reward andpuniilitnent; 
in thefe cafes, and fuch as thefe, they 
often proceed upon maxims hoiiile alike 
to the principles of juftice, and the autho- 
rity of the mafter. Fidelity to engage- 
ments, however, and adherence to prin- 
ciples, tliough erroneous and inequitable, 
jVfe entitled to fome degree of refpeft ; 
and thefe combinations the prudent 

teacher 
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teacher will nultavour ratiier to ditlolve 
I ithati to break; he will employ perfuarioi* 
and conviflion, rather tlian power and 
f compnlfion. He will feize every proper 
. opportunity to Hlultrate the doftriiie of 
general conleqiiences; the rights of fu- 
cicty at large, in preference to the clau«3 
of its feparate portions ; and that univer- 
fal engagement to truth and jufticc, 
which is prior both in time and obliga- 
tion to the peifonal and mutual engage- 
ments of individuals. Jaffier may be 
difgraced by having betrayed his friend; 
but he would have been involved in much 
deeper guilt, had he been faithful to hi» 
friend, and betrayed his countiy. 

The aftual vices, or the tendencies to 
vice, which a Ichoolniatter «'i!l be called 
upon to refti-ain or correft, are ueitlicr 
few nor inconfiderable. A fchool is not 
in any other point a more exaft rcfeni- 
blance of the world at large, than in the 
diljilay, which it affords, of the paflloiii 
and 
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and tranlgreffions of the individuals, of 
which it \s compofed 

The minor vices of perverfenefe and 
caprice, fullennefs and obftinacy are ufu- 
ally bell coreded by that ridicule, which 
tlvey fo abundantly deferve ; and which, 
indeed, they generally incur, as well from 
their companions, as their teachers. In 
every large fchool there is a fort of pub- 
lick opinion, which has an almoft iiTefif- 
tiblc influence upon the fentiments and 
conduft of its members ; and it is of the 
utmoft importance to the mafter to obtain 
this influence in favour of his own autho- 
rity, and on the fide of truth and juftice. 
Jl^'ith refpe6l to the faults under confide- 
ration this is generally effei^led without 
difficulty ; and hence it is, that they are 
ufually diminilhed in proportion as the 
femhiary is numerous and refpectable; 
and that from our publick fchools they 
are almpil entirely excluded. 

One of the vices, to which young and 
ingenuous minds are often fubjed, is fud;* 

den 
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perform. It M'ill remain for him to con- . 
tinue the good habits already begun ; to 
confirm the good principles, which do- 
meftick inftruftion has implanted ; and, 
as the underftandiDgs ~of his pupils ad- 
vance to maturity, to build that upon 
convi6iion, which before refted fc^ely on 
authority. The general and mod effica- 
cious modes of proceeding for thefe im- 
portant purpofes are undoubtedly thofe, 
which are mod obvious and. common ; 
and many of the minuter regulations 
muft be determined by the difcretion of 
individuals, and the circumftances of each 
particular cafe. But on a point fo inte- 
refting, in a work upon fuch a (uhje6t, a 
few obfervations, unlels their own infig- 
nificance ihould expofe them ta contempt^ 

rlfhment expefled from theni> and the fuppofed difier. 
ence of their effe^s upon the healthy the ftrengthf. and 
even the intelledh of children^ remind one of the no- 
table expedient of the ronning footman in fioerhaavej 
who attempted to excel all his fellows by feeding for 
fooM mooths excliifivel/ upon the flefli of hares. 
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will not be thought iinpropef or uni'ea- 
fonabic. ' < 

IJoys, it is well known, are ready on 
all occafions to pledge their honour io 
fupport of their veracity. M'hethcv they 
have undertaken to accuCe another, or to 
acquit themfelves, to deny a paft tranf-'- 
greflion, or to promife future obedience, 
their honour is always willingly adduced 
for the truth of their affertions. But 
this fpecies of teftunony from children I 
made it a rule always to difcourage, and 
genei-ally to rejeft. They were giving 
me a pledge, I frequently told tliein, of 
which they did not appear to know the 
full value; and which therefore I would" 
not accept ; and I added, that if they ' 
did not know the value of it, they niuft 
be fenfibie it ought to he reierved for oc- 
cafions of foleiiiuity and Jiuportancc. 
But when a youth approaching more 
nearly to manhood, pledged liis honour 
for his veracity, I always judged it expe- 
dient, where no further injujUcc was in- j 
volved 



« 
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example and habit, it might be hop^d 
that vigilance and chTcipline would be 
able to reft rain or prevent it The obli- 
gation upon the mafter to exert his aa* 
thority for the pnrpofe, is, indeed, equally 
obvious and indilpenfible ; from the ill 
^ifefts of the praftice upon the future 
condu6l and charad;er of hb pupil. It is 
not more culpable tlian offenfive; nof 
more inconfiftent with true piety, thaij 
with the manners of a gentlepian ; and 
where the habit is once- eftabliflied, it is 
perhaps never afterwards wholly correQied. 
Such, indeed, is the fafcination of cuf- 
torn, that this fpecies of impiety not only 
breaks out and gives offence in the moft 
poliflied circles of fociety ; but too often 
diminifhes the reverence that is naturally 
due to dignity and grey hairs ; or dit 
graces the lips even of the minifters of 
i;eIigion. 

Amongft the vices of boys at fchool the 
odious pra<f^ice of lying is perhaps one of 
the moll frequent. There cannot.be 21. 

doubt 
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doubt but that the human, mind naturally 
loves truth ; and, I believe, that no boy 
afferts a falfehood without fome urgent 
temptation. But the misfortune is, that 
he cannot look forward to diftant confe- 
quences; and the hope of immediate 
good, or the fear of immediate evil, tempts 
him to violate truth, without being fully 
fenfible of the nature ancl/extent of his 
tranfgreffion. Falfliood is generally the 
fecond fault in the offender ; and com- 
mitted to efcape the deteftion or punifh- 
mcnt of the firft. As the habitual praftice 
of it, however, is equally ruinous to virtue 
and to chara6ler, the mafter muft fpare 
no pains for its prevention ; no vigilance 
for its difcovery, and no fe verity for its 
correction. It will be wifdom in him, on 
one hand, to fufpeft every pupil, without 
making him acquainted with the fufpi- 
cion ; left the youth be provoked to fei?e 
the advantage of the tranlgreffion, qf 
which he feels that he has already incurred 
the difgrace^ and on the other hand, to 
VOL. II. M appear 
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appear to repofe the fiilloft coiifidence in 
the pupil whom lie nioft fuCpecis ; as that 
ivill fometinies ftimulate him to fupport 
the charafter for vcracitj', which he may 
flatter himfelf he has aheady obtained, 
M'hen a yoiitli approaching to manhood 
knows that his affertions will l»e depended 
ou, he may generally be truited witli fiit- 
iicicnt fafety; but vhen younger boys 
are aware that their word will be implicit- 
ly trulled, they are often tempted to 
falfliood by fuppofing it to be without 
danger. I have feen the iiidifereet and 
implicit conlidence, which parents too 
often repoi'e in the veracity of their own 
children, and which they fometimes re- 
quire the teacliers equally to repofe in it, 
followed by very ferious and xery ruinous 
cffeifts. It is the moil fertile fource of 
4iabitual falfJiood and pra^icaldirtionefty. 
It is hardly ueceflary to add, that all art- 
fid evafiou of the truth, all difingenuous 
equivocation whatever, ihouid be fiibjeft- 
ed to the fame feverity, as thcnioft dire6l 
and. 
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and dariDg MQiond. It is equally mxC- 
chievQus to others, and perhaps mpre 
fatal to the principles of the offender. 

The fchoolmafter w'lU occafionallyiiaye 
the mortification of difcovering frauds in 
traliick ainpiigft his pupils; and fpme* 
times theft itfelf will be deteded. This 
traffick iliould by aU polTible means be 
difcpuraged. It naturally leads to artifice 
and impofitiqn. The purchafer is fonie- 
times tempted to raife money by unjufti- 
fiable means, in order to obtain the pof- 
feffion of what his fancy has induced him 
to covet ; the feller, to difpofe of what he 
ought to preferve, or what he hasfur- 
reptitioufly procured from his friends; 
and each learns by degrees tP take advan- 
tage of his fellows, and to pra^ife all the 
woril and meaneft arts of trade. Of the 
debts incurred by tliis traflSck, payment 
fliould never be enforced by tlie mailer; 
the bjjirgains ihopldi as often 4s poflible, be 
fet afide; notice of fuch tranfaiSlions. 
and the articles of barter t^^finittcd to 

M 2 the 
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the friends of the parties concerned, and 
every iuflance of impofifion not only 
7^ cenfurecf as diiliohourable and immoral, 

but puniflied witli corporal chaftifement 
and temporary difgrace. 

In what manner the crime of theft 
fliould be puniihed there cannot be a 
queftion. The mafter himfclf can hardly 
he allowed an option, Expulfion from 
an academy brings Kttle dilgrace; and 
the change of his fchool would often be 
confidered by the offender as an advan- 
tage. The rod is the only probable ex- 
■pedient to flop theprogrefs of fuch alarm- 
ing depravity. To u& the language, 
which Johnfon praifed in h]s mafter, the 
-offender muft bejftoggedy tojave him from 
the gallows. 

The lail vice, which I fliall fpecify, 
^nd that which, amongft the fcnior pupils 
of a fchool, is moft to be a])prehcnded, 
is del•>aucher3^ It is not only of all 
others^he moft injurious to the health of 
the ftudent, but the nK>ft hoftilc to his 
1 improve- 
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iiiiprovenient in literature, as well as ia 
virtue. It moil withdraws his attentiou 
from the pro[ier objefts of his puifuit ;. 
and equally debafes the underftauding, 
and corrupts the heart. To this:" the 
temptation is the mod conftant, and pre- 
vention the moft difficult. The teacher 
cannot make this, like other vices, the 
fubjeft of advice and admonition ; withr 
out the hazard of inflaming the paffions, 
which he would wifh to reflrain. He 
cannot eafily illuftrate the gradations, by 
which young men are ufually feduced 
from their duty; without violating the 
delicacy, of his hearers, and his own. He 
cannot, without exciting their fmiles, as 
often as their convi6iion, enlarge upon 
the guilt and the aggravations of fuch 
tranfgreflions ; and when offences have 
.been detefted, the office and authority of 
a fchoolmafter furnilli him with hardly 
any means of fuitable or efficacious puniflir 
ment. The age of the offender will gene- 
rally render perfonal chaftifement im.r 
, ,. M 3 progejR- 
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Jiroper or ufelefs ; and amongft his fchooP 
fellows he will excise more envy or admira- 
tion, thai! either ridicule or reproach. 
The infliiencfe of the teacher, indeed^ 
linuft be exerted rather in prevention than 
cOrteftion : and, neit to lenforcing th6 
great J)rinciple6 of reiigitin and virtue, it 
is {)erbaf]i^ the moil &%ibte expedient to 
arm th^ paflions againft each other. This» 
it muft be ullowed, h a very imperfe^ 
ll^ftem Of nior^ity ; but in th^ ptefent 

ftate «f biitfuiiii^tiit«^ and lii the feafoQ 
-'^tyf^'MlIt; it id ofteft neeetfai^, and always 
t*hrficiiJ. Ffbm afts «f Bieauti^fs, fot 
Example, tlife ftudetit lUay often be d^ 
terred b3^ ufjgdments foondfed upon hi^ 
pride. The love of cafe or idiffipation 
may be counteracted B^ m%itlng hit* 
with 21 lo^fe bf iMteffi ; ttttd thu pwfuittr tf 
fawbitroh ma^ withdraw life dttfehtion from 
the aflfeaibns of ct)hcu|)i((*»€fe. Thfe 
pbets, fays MurettiB, have i^iftfy d^tef- 
ifiirifedj that while all thfe Other tiutid^ are 
Tliade fUbje^ to the empire df kJt« ; to^i- 

tUer 
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thcr Venus nor Cupid fhoukl have any 
authority over Minerva and the Mufes. 

Of all external reftraints, however, upon 
the indulgence of licentious paffions, the 
moft powerful muft be drawn from the- 
apprehenfiotis which the youth may feel, 
that his tran%reffion will come to the 
knoNvledge, and excite the difpleafure, of 
his parents, and his friends. In all cafes 
of morality, indeed, and in this above all 
other's, lc& will depend upon the care and 
v]g;ilance exerted at fcihool, than upon the 
principles inftilled, the liberties allotted, 
and the examples exhibited at liome. 
The tutor can 6nly continue what the 
father muft begin, or fupport what he has 
enjoined. The parent is the natural 
teacher of morals to his fon. The pre- 
ceptor is only his fubftitute and reprefen- 
tative. The mafter of an academy may 
fele6l a fituation as far removed as poflible 
from external temptation. The play- 
ground may be expofed to his conftant 
infpe6lion. He may guard ftriftly againft 

M 4 wander- 
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Ai'andcring beyond the bounds prefcribed ; 
and he may infift upon an uniform coHir 
pliance with the hours of buCnefs and re- 
pofe. Above all, he may fbew his own 
love of virtue and purity, and enforce 
their principles, alike by his kffons and 
his conduft; and by^his learning, his 
prudence, and his humanity excite in the 
minds of his pupils the higheft ambition 
of his approbation, and a proportionate 
fear of his difj5leafure. But beyond thefe 
precautions his moral influence cannot 
eafily be extended; and when the im- 
petuofity of the paffions of youth, and 
the licentious manners of the times are 
candidly confidered, the teacher will not 
be haftily condemned, though his vigi- 
lance fhould be occafionally eluded, and 
' his bed exertions fometimes fail of their 
effeft. The fchoolmafter, indeed, who 
cannot infure the objefts that have been 
fpecificd, has intruded himfelf into an 
oiiice, from which lie ought. to be driven 
by the contempt or the indignation of 

the 
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the publick. But he, wha haa diligently 
and eflfedually fecured them, whatever be* 
, the ultrmate event, may dtmand, likcr* 
Auguftus, to be difniifled from his labours- 
with applaufe; with the thanks and praife 
of his pupils and his country,.. 
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T T is one of the recommendations, on 
-*• which our academies moft value them- 
felves, and on which, indeed, they are 
juftly valued by the p\iblick, that with a 
fufficient fhare of literary inftru6lion they 
unite many of the ornamental accomplilb- 
ments. They do not confine the pupil 
to the purfuitof fcience alone; which, it 
is fometimes fuppofed, might form rather 
a profound fcholar, than an ufeful mem- 
ber of fociety; but by taking a wider 
range of ftudy, they prepare our youth to 
appear with advantage in the world, as 
well as in the clofet ; and, while they im- 
prove the underftanding, give the re- 
quifite poliih to the manners. What our 

academie9 
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academies profefs to teach, however, are 
not fo much thofe artificial modes of good 
breeding, cftabliflied for general conveni- 
ence, and which can be fully learnt only 
where they are praftifed ; or thofe in- 
defcribable graces of addreis and deport^ 
ment, which can be acquired only in the 
company of the elegant and polite ; but 
the accomplifliments denominated orna- 
mental, in oppofition to fuch as are necef* 
fary to any fpccifick profeflioh ; fuch as 
may lay the foundation of talle in man- 
ners, as well as in tlie arts ; and enabte 
the poileflor to converfe on falhionabte 
fobjefts, and to join in fa(h ion able amufe*^ 
nienta. The principal of thefe, in the 
language of fchools, are Dancing, the 
Military Exercife, Fencing, Drawing, and 
Mufick ; and a few obfervations upoa 
each may not be unfeafonable ; in order 
to afcertain in fome degree its utility, or 
its inconvenrences ; the proportion of 
time, of labour, and of expence, wliicb 
?nay with prc^icty be beftowed upon it, 

U 6 Oil 
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On the fiibje^ of learning^ to dance, if 
we except a few puritanical fingularities^ 
there cannot be n^uch variety of opinion* 
It enables, the youth to partake of a very 
innocent ami pleafing amufement ; and it 
eflentially . contributes to that gracefulneft 
of deportr»ent, which generally procures 
for its poflefl'or a favourable reception in 
fociety, and often becomes the recom- 
mendatioii, hecaufe it is the ornament, of 
fcience and of virtue.. It cannoti, indeed,. 
be completely a fubftitute for play : bcr 
caufe whatever- the pivpil is enjoined to 
Jearn, will be confidered by him as a talk; 
But dancing, more than any thing elfe^ 
preferves with the ftudent the charafter 
of adiverfion; becaufe it exhilarates bis 
fpirits, without fatigiving hiS' mind. It 
docs not rob more important puifuits of 
any large portion of time; and is itlelf 
an exercife favourable to health, to 
ftrength, and to growth ; an eligible rer 
laxation from fevere and ft<lentary ftudiest. 
» . The military exercife I have never feeiBL 

much 
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much reafon to recommciul. The fer-^ 
jeant, at beft, teaclies httle elfe, than 
what may be taught by the dancing- 
mafter with more advantage. It felddm* 
fails to give the youth a ftiffiiefs. and 
formality of deportment unfuitable to his 
years ; and it too often generates a paffion 
for the ariwy. Its tendency is to make 
him at firft a coxcomb, and at laft a 
foldicr. To thofe, who are intended for 
the military profeflion, it may have it3 
value ; but to all others it is- generally 
ufeleis or prejudicial. 

That fencing is a manly, a liberal, and 
a healthful exercife will not be difputedc 
But merely as an exercife it can hardly 
])e worth the very feriousexpence, as well 
as the riik of dangerous accidents, witli 
which the acquifition of the art is ufually 
attended;; and with fcarce any other view 
<2an the private gentleman, any longer 
purfue it. WUxen it was faihionable to 
wear.afword, there was an obvious con- 
fifteuqy ift underftanding its ufe. But 

foi> 
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fbrtunatcly the faihion has changed, and 
the ufe of the iVord has declined. It is 
nowfeldom required even for felf defence. 
The fword is no longer the weapon, with 
which perfonal quarrels and points of 
honour are generally decided. It is not 
to be fuppoled that any man would edu- 
cate his fon with a view to his becoming 
a duellift ; and there may be fomc pru* 
dence in not having him taught the art, 
which might create or encourage a quar- 
telfome difpofition, by-having given hioi 
a fuppofed advantage over his antagonifi. 
But with thofe, who are bred to the pro- 
feffion of arms, the cafe i^ wholly reverfecL 
It is an arnufement and an ambition wett 
becoming a foldier, to endeavour to make 
himfelf mafter of every weapon of attack 
and defence ; and I have been affured by 
men, whofe judgment was fbimed from 
their own experience, that the confciouT^ 
tiefs of fuch fkill tends greatly to produce 
in every man a confidence in himfelf in 
the moil trying fituations ; and 'that lA 

the 
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the coUTfe of his profcflional duties cii^ 
cuniftances will probably arile, in which 
it may at once protcft his own peri'on, 
anti promote tiie fcrvice of his country. 

Tlie art of drawing is to be confidered 
not merely as an ornamental acconiplifh* 
ment: for to various defcriptions of pro*' 
feflional men it is indifpenfibly neceflary. 
Thefurveyor, the archite<5t, the engineer, 
and the artift cannot, without the know- 
ledge of it, be confidered as duly qualified . 
for their refpeftive occupations ; and td ' 
them the time, the labour, and the ex- 
pence of its acquifition arc to be coni- 
peufeted by its fubfeqiient advantages; 
by the honour or the profit, which it is 
expefted to produce. But as a part of 
general education at fchool its propriety 
may rcafonably be doubted. To a private 
gentleman it is unquefnonably a very 
eltgant accomplifliment; and furniHies 
him with one of the moft plrafrng amufe- 
ftients, which the whole circle of the arts 
tan fuppiy. By him therefore, who is 
bom 
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born to opulence and leifure; it may in- 
nocently and laudably be purfued. But 
by a ftudent of any other defcription' the 
very large proportion of his time required 
for its attainment muft be dedufted from 
more neceffary and more valuable emr 
ployment. The expence of inftruftion, 
with its. various inftiumients and appen* 
dages, i$ not only. very, confulerable in 
itfelf ; but often gives offence to his 
friends, when found to be greater than 
tliey had cxxpefted ; and of the uumbersi 
who engage in the ftudy, few have talents 
^nd indudry. fuljicient to attain exceU 
lence, and ftill fewer pra<3;ilc the art when 
the matter has left them.. 

To the ftudy of mufick, as an article 
of education at, fciiool, . ftill ftrongcr obT 
j^ftions ,may be found. The ex'pence.atT 
tending it is more confideraliile than that 
of any , other ornamental accompli ihment* 
Tiie proportion of time required to attaia 
excellence is fo great, as to render it nearly 
iucompatible with any valuable improsscr 

ment 
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ment in literature and fcicnce : and yet 
fo extenfively is a tafte for mulick dhffufed 
aniongft us, that lefs than excellence^ 
that mediocrity in performance, inftead 
of contributing to our amufement, never 
fails to excite wearinefs and contempt. 
By all, on whom nature Jias not bellowed 
a mufical ear, and they are by far the 
greater number, this excellence is wholly 
unattainable; and in the few, by whom 
it is aftually attained, it is not confidered 
as a very ufeful or very manly acquifition. 
I do not, indeed, maintain with the Turks 
and Arabs, that to learn liiufick is a dis- 
grace to a man of fafliion. But if tlie 
ambition to be diftinguiilied as a per- 
former once take pofleifion of his mind, 
it will in all probability lead him into 
company and connections very unfuitable 
to his rank ; and the character of a fidler 
certainly fuggefts no ideas of dignity or 
honour. I fpcak here exclufivcly of the 
education of boys. In a female, entitled 
to move in the higher walks of life, fl^iU 

in 
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in muficky vocal of inftrumcntal, is a very 
valuable and elegant accomplifliment ; 
and amongft thofe, to whom nature has 
given a relifh for the concord ofjweet 
JbundSj it furniihes an amufement as in- 
nocent as it is delightful. But in all 
Ordinary cafes, where liiufick conftitutes 
the entertainment of the evening, it is 
gfenerally obferved, that one half of the 
tompany wishes it had never been begun, 
ind fefa^ other grows wenry before it i^ 
finifbed. 

Ih the {nnfuft of tlfefe ornamental and 
fecondary accompUihments the danger is, 
left they fliould occupy the time, thd 
place, and the eftimation of more necef^^ 
fary and more fubftantial acquifitions. 
They conftitute thofe fuptrficial and cap- 
tivating equalities, which pleafe, becaufe 
they are not feverely examined, and are 
liot feverely examined, becaufe they pleafe. 
They contribute to that levity of mind 
and condua:, which at prefent threatens 
to impair the firm texture of the BritilH 

character 
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character and Britifh virtue. The youth 
naturally covets, what ftrikes lb forcibly 
his eye and his fancy. The parent en- 
courages, what he fees likely to promote 
the credit or the fuccefs of his offspring 
-in the world ; and the polfelTor at laft 
values highly, T\"hat he fees highly valued 
by all around him. He is fomeliines vain 
and abfuni emmgh to confider any of 
thefe accompjifhincnts, in which he is 
dininguiihed, or at leaft to wifh them to 
be confidered by others, as of real im- 
portance to himfelf and to fociety; as a 
iiifticient fubftitiite for all other excel- 
lence, wliether iutclicftuai, moral, or re- 
Irgiotis. Nero felt little anxiety for his 
reputation as a fiatefin;in, while he could 
obtain applaufe by his performances on 
the fiddle. 

The time required to attaih excellence 
is the circumfiaucc, which nnift never be 
forgotten. That art is long, and lift is 
jfiort, is a masim, which has loft its 
Borelty, but hot its truth ; and to which 
atten- 
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attention can never more properly be 
paid, than in the education of our chil- 
dren, and the dir.e^ion of their ftudies^ 
and employments. Jotofon has made his 
Raffelas obferve, that after deducing the 
years of imbeciUity ia? infancy, and ia 
old age, the true period of human exiit- 
ence may be eftimated al forty years : and 
from this limited calculation notlefs tiiaii 
half muft be again deduced, for thofe 
frequent relaxations of the mind, which 
the weaknefs of ouii faculties irrefiftibly r^ 
quires ; for that repofe of the limbs, which 
nature has made neceffary in the inter- 
vals of labour; and for that ficknefs or 
ii^isfortune, which, no man can always 
efcape. If then a. period of not more 
than twenty years can be employed in th? 
difcharge of our various duties ; in pror 
viding for ourfelves, and for thofe who 
depend, upon us ; in the propagation of 
truth, and the excrcife of virtue ; a fmail 
portion only can be innocently fpared.fpr. 
thq a.cquifition of fuch accompliftaientsi 

as 
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as have no intrinfick value ; and of which 
the fole utility is to decorate the merit, 
which they cannot augment. They 
fweeten the intercourfe of fociety; but 
over its bed interefts they have little in- 
fluence. In the feafon of youth they are 
acceptable and pleafing ; but they con- 
ftitute neither the proper enjployment, 
nor the proper comfort, of declining 
years. They may fometimes beguile the 
toil of ferious duties ; but of thefe they 
form no eflential part. That mud not 
fupply the place of virtue, which was in- 
tended only for its ornament ; that muft 
•not form the bulinefs of life, which was 
granted only for its confolation. 
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On 4in Eqrljf Knmledge of the World. 

O EN EC A complains that iu his ikaxt 
^ the youth of Roine were compelled to 
pay too much attention to icience^ and 
too little to the bufineis of the worhL 
Wc are taught^ fays he, not to /ive, but to 
difputc* In this .country at prefent the 
eaufe of conaplaint feems to be. ceveifed. 
We are in £uch hafite to bring our chll- 
drea to an acquaintance \Yitb life and 
manners, that they are in danger of ob- 
taining only a fuperficial knowledge of 
books. 

One of the moft obfervable diftinftions, 
indeed, between our anceftors and our- 
felves, in the conduft of education, is the 
more early admiffion of our children into 
general fociety ; or, as it is ufually termed, 
a more early introduftion into the world. 

Scarce 
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Scai'ce half a century has clapfed fince it 
was not uncommou to confine young 
men at fchool till they reached matmity ; 
till the time, at which the laws allow 
them to be niafters of their own conduft. 
But at the prelcnt day, with an exception 
of thofe only wlio are deftined for the 
chuvch, or ior the higher departments of 
luediciiie or of law, hoys do not in general 
reniain at an academy till more than fif- 
teen or Cxteen years of age; and they 
are frequently hurried into hufinefe at a 
ftill more early period. Whether this 
change offyfteni be the refult of wifdom 
and experience, or the diiSate of faltnon 
and folly ; whether the prefent opinion 
and praftice be favourable or prejudicial 
to the caufe of learning and virtue, are 
queftJOHS of too much importance to the ( 
rifing generation to be neglefted : but ] 
which will Avithout difficulty be deter- 
mined, if it can be made appear, that the 
arguments urged in favour of this early 
introduftioD are gencially grouudleb and , 
tullit^ \ 
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fallacious; ami that all its advantages 
arc more than balanced by evils of.ftiU 
greater magnitude. . 

An early introdu<3;ion into life and bu- 
finefs is fometimes defended ; bccaufe the 
unavoidable expences make it inconve- 
nient or impoflible for the parent to fup-* 
port his fon till a later period at fchool ; 
and where this plea is well founded, it is 
certainly decifive. Necellity muft always 
juftify what it demands. How far it is 
incumbent upon the parent to diftrefs 
himfelf, in order to procure the better in- 
ftruftion for his children, is a point, 
which muft be determined, not by any 
definite and general rule, but by the pri- 
vate judgment of the individual: and it 
muft be obvious, that all reafoning on a 
fubjeft, like the prefent, fuppofes the cir-^ 
cumftances of the father to allow him an 
unreft rained option in the education and 
difpofal of his fon. 

A youth is often prematurely hurried 
from fchool, that he may the more early 
be 
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be eftabliflied in biifinefs for liimfdf. If 
an , apprenticefliip or a fer.vice of any 
given number of years be required to learn 
the art And myjiery of tire employment, 
to which he is deftined ; it is thought ad- 
vaiatageous by the parents that by the 
time he is of age the ftate of fervitude 
Ihould be finiflied. He is therefore 
dragged from his teachers at fourteen, 
that he may be ready to begin the world 
at twenty-one. This proje6l, however, 
like moft of the projefts of fplly, generally 
ends in difappointment. In what mer- 
cantile or profeffional purfuit can a youtU 
of twenty-one engage as a principal with 
advantage ! In the ordinary affairs of 
trade men of eftablifhed reputation and 
experience are not partial to commercial 
tranfaftions of importance with a youth 
of twenty-one; and to a youth of twenty- 
one, as a legal or medical practitioner, 
few men think it prudent to entruft the 
management of their pecuniary concerns, 
or the care and fuperintjendence of their 
-VOL. II. N health. 
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liealtli. At the expiration therefore of 
his apprentice/hip or fervitude, he is un- 
dcr the neceffity of fpending feveral years, 
as a clerk or an afliftaht, with a man of 
greater age and experience than himfelf ; 
a mortification M^iich might have been 
avoided, had even a fmaller portion of 
time been previoufly employed at fchool 
in the purfuit of general and preparatory 
fcience* Nor is this the whole or the 
worft. The youth thus trufted in a great 
meafure to his own guidance in the 
world, before his underftanding is mature, 
or his principles confirmed, too often pre- 
vents his own advancement, and fruftrates 
the hopes and wifhes of his parents, by 
his own mifconduft; by his want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity ; by his 
negligence, his follies, or his crimes. 
Hence it is fo frequently obferyed, that 
he who remains the lateft at fchool in his 
youth, obtains, by the middle of life, the 
foremoft place in fociety. His fuperior \ 
education enables him to condud himfelf ' 

and 
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and his bufinefs with greater prudence 
and fkilh procures for him every where 
refpeft and attention ; gives him weight 
and influence amongft his neighours and 
connexions ; and obtains for. him more 
rapidly the honours of his profrfTion and 
of the publick. In one cafe only does it 
appear juftifiable to remove a youth from 
fchool at a very early age ; when he is to 
i)e fixed in hi$ father's profeffion and his 
father's houfe ; where his intelleftual and 
moral improventent may ftill be dire6led 
by the care and tenderncft of his parents. 
Under any other circumiiances, as far as 
this argument is concerned, the queftiou 
•^pears to be unanfwerably decided againft 
•this early and premature introduftion of 
fboys into the world. 

At no great diftance frofti what has 

been jufl ilated, another objection to this 

early introduflion of our fons to their le- 

ffpeftire trades and profeffions may bt; 

*£>und in the cottdu6); of a numerous clafs 

4>( matters amongft us, wh04*^fufe to re- 

M 2 ceive 
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ccivc a clerk or an apprentice under their 
own roof, and their immediate proteftiou. 
The time has been, when every mafter 
looked upon himfelf as fucceeding to the 
duties, as well to the authority, of the 
parent ; when he thought it incumbent 
upon him to entertain in his own houfe 
the youth cntruftcd to his care; and 
to provide for his moral and religions im- 
provement, as well as to initiate him ih 
the knowledge of his intended occupa- 
tion. But this rational mode of proceed- 
ing, which was, indeed, not left agreeable 
to the diftates of juftice and humanity, 
than favourable to the bell interefts of 
the rifnig generation, is now falling ra- 
pidly into negleft; and an oppofite fyf- 
tcm is too frequently adopted ; though 
different individuals may have very dif- 
ferent motives for the fame conduct 
One man declines taking the charge of 
any other children than his own; and 
another is apprehenfive that a ftranger 
might introduce vulgar or vicious man- 

'^ ners 
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Hers into his family. A third will not 
have his hours or his amufements expofed 
to interruption, nor his houfe or his table 
to intrufion or cenfure ; and another con- 
ceives, that when the fervices, of which 
he pays the cuftomary price, have been, 
performed, or when he has communicated 
the«information, for which the ftipulated 
premium was received, the connexion be^ 
tween himfelf and his aififiant docs not. 
extend to any other objeS ; that he is 
under no further obligation or refponfibi-. 
lity. But whatever may be tlie real or. 
pretended reafons of the prcfent praftice,. 
it is obvioufly dangerous in its^ tendency, . 
and often ruinous in its effefts. If a 
youth of fourteen or fifteen years of age ' 
have at his own difpofal.all the hours not' 
immediately de^'Oted to bufineft, can it* 
rationally be expet'^led tl>at he will always* 
employ them well! Will he, after the.' 
labours of the dav, retire to a folitarv^ 
lodging, to fpend his evenings in reading, 
smd reflection, whilethe theatre and. the 

N o tavern, 
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tavern, thegaming-hoiire and tlie brothel 
are open to receive liiin ! Is it to be fup- 
poferf that he will always perfift in the 
narrow path of reftitude, while the Syren 
fong of temptation is warblcil on every 
fide to feduce him from it^ and neither 
wifilom nor authority hits its voice to 
warn him of his danger ! Is it not nmcU- 
rather to be feared, that lie will foon be- 
come the flqve of his own pafTioos, and 
the dupe of the more experienced uicked- 
nefs of otlicrs ! that in the bouiidlefa 
ocean of difTipation he will quickly make 
Ibipwreck of his principles, his charaAcr, 
aiid Iiis fortune ! Too many inftances of 
unhappy viftims to the ett'cfts of their 
own vices, or to the vengeance of the 
violated laws, might be adriuced to prove 
tiie reaUty and the magnitude of the . 
dangers that have been fuggefted ; and 
where the niafter rcfufes to uatcli over the 
general conduct of his fcrvant, to infpect 
his morals, as well as his induftry; the 
parent, at leart, ought to keep his fon 
undcc 
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Vmler the giiitJance of his preceptor till 
he is of an age to be priidciitly trufted to 
his own. 

The argument moft frequently adduced 
on Ibis occafion, and which in reahty 
polTeffes the greateft weia;ht, is founded 
Upon the advantages refuking, or fup- 
pofed to refult, froin.wliat is called an 
early knowledge of the world. If by a 
knowledge of the world be meant, what 
the cxpreffion may fairly imply, the 
knowledge of our nature and fituation, 
of our powers and duties, of our origin 
and our end ; an acquaintance with the 
human heart, and with the manners of 
" our fellow creatures in all their forms and 
varieties; with the hifiory and the lan- 
guages, the laws and the policy of the 
different nations of the earth ; this would 
be, indeed, an important actjuilition ; 
and amply reward the purfuit, by wliat- 
ever innocent means it might be obtained. 
But tliis is a knowledge, of Mhich the 
attalntnent requires from the ftudent, not 
N 4 a. kCa, 
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a lefs, but a larger, than ordinary provi-. 
lion of fcholaftick education ; not a more 
fuperficial, but a more profound, acquaint- 
ance with literature and fcience; and 
therefore a greater, not a lefs, degrrfe of 
previous feclufion and ftudy, and a longer, 
not a fliorter, continuance with his books 
and his teachers. This coniideration then 
dccifively oppofes the fyftcm, which it is 
intended to fupport; and tlie argument,' 
which refutes itfelf, cannot want any- 
other refutation. But if by a knowledge 
of the M'orld be intended, what, feems ta 
be generally underftood by the expreffibn, 
a knowledge of the manners and purfuits 
of tl}e day, uf local and temporary ufages, 
and fluftuating and evanefcent fafliions ; 
an acquaintance with popular fubjefts of, 
converfation, and ataile and dexterity in 
popular amufements; this knowledge, it 
muft be allowed, can be attained only by 
mixing with the objects, and frequenting 
the fcenes from which it is derived ; by 
conflant familiarity with . publick hfe.. 

What 
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What is the true ufe and value of this • 
boafted knowledge, and under what cir- 
cumftances it may be moft advantageoufly 
and fafely acquired, it is the olyeQ; of the 
prefent enquiry to afcertain. 

An early introdu6lion into puWick life 
is foinetimes confidered as the only remedy 
for that timidity and falfe fliame, M'hicli 
are fuppofed often to obfcure thofe talents,- 
which would otherwife have amufed or in- 
formed the company ; and to expofe a 
young man to ridicule, where he might- 
have fecured admiration or efteem. liuD 
this is by no means a juft ftate of the cafe. 
Ingenuous modelly has always beenjuftly 
reckoned one of- the grcateil ornaments 
of youth ; and dithdence of mind and 
manners generally procures credit for 
more talents than it actually conceals* 
The great misfortune is, that when falfe 
modefty is baniihed at an early age, the 
true is feldom left behind. The premature 
expuhion of diffidence is too often the ex- 
tindlion of the fenfe of fliame. Forward- 

N 5 nefs 
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uefs foon diigraces the youtb, whom baft* 
fulDefi would have adorned ; and though 
a few partial friends may miftake vivacity 
and impudence for ^vik and fpirit; yet 
may he be aflured^ that he is indebted to 
the poKteneis or the contempt of the reft 
of the company, for that filence and at* 
tention, which he fuppofes to be paid to 
bis abilities and his merit. 
. This early introdu^iion into the world 
is again recommended, as giving in due 
time a general elegance of manners. That 
elegance of manners in a child is highly 
flattering to the vanity of a parent, and 
pleafmg to all, who are the obje6b of his 
attention, will not be difputed. But 
furely as much politenefs as can be re- 
quifite in a fchoolboy may be acquired 
by the regulations of the place of his 
education, and the intercourfe with his 
clomeltick connexions. That the boy's 
familiarity with publick life is not necef- 
fary to the politenefs of the man is afcer- 
tained at once by refle6ling, that men 

were 
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were equally polite before boys were per* 
mitted to form a part of general fociety^ 
What is called politenefs, indeed, depends 
Ipis upon any fixed and general principles, 
than upon the publick opinion of the 
day. Thofe manners are eftecmed ele-? 
gant, and that addrefs polite^ at any 
given period, which the higher clafles of 
fociety at the time approve and pi-adife. 
There was as much true politenefs in the 
folemn etiquette and cautious formality 
of our anceftors, as there is in the affefted 
negligdnce, and licentious freedoms of 
the prefent day. Amidft the former, in- 
deed, a youth might have been admitted 
with fafety ; but the latter are in every 
point of view pregnant with mifchief and 
danger. 

Thofe manners and that addrels, which 
are required to form what is ufually de- 
nominated, a. man of the world, cannot, 
I am afraid, be acquired by a boy, with- 
out his acquiring at the fame time that 
laxity of principle and of morals, which 

N 6 too 
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too often form the leading features of the 
charafter. It is not eafy for a man of 
the higheft wifdom and integrity to en- 
gage deeply in worldly purfuits and tranf- 
anions, and to pra6life all the necelFary 
arts to obtain favour and popularity, 
without fome relaxation of his moral and 
religious principles; without fome viola- 
tion of, the purity of truth and virtue. ^ 
And for a boy it may be confidered as 
wholly impracticable. He will not be 
able to make the neceflary diftinftions ; 
to flop at the point, where harmlefs ac- 
commodation ends, and guilty compli- 
ances begin ; wlicre intereft or pleafure is 
to be no further purliied, becaufe duty 
calls upon him to retreat. When he is 
iiirtruftcd, on one hand, to place a high 
value upon the favourable opinion of his 
company, and to fupprefs or facrifice all 
his own inclinations and feelings to gain 
and to prcferve it, he is inevitably taught 
hypocrify and deceit, at that period of 
life, of which candour and fincerity are 

the 
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the. natural ornaments, and the ftrongeft 
reccfmmendatibn. When he is informed, 
on the other hand, of the neceflity of 
guarding hinlfelf in his turn againft the 
fame arts and profeflTions in thofc around 
him, he is taught cunning and fufpicion ; 
two of the mpft hateful qualities that can 
infeft the youthful mind. The world, as 
it is called, Avill foon have too much im- 
portance in liis eyes. He will become fo 
much attached to it, as to be attached to 
nothing elfe. The knowledge of it will 
be deemed a fuffi'cient fubftitute for all 
other information. Its advantages will 
engage his Avhole attention ; and its plea- 
furcs corrupt his heart. It has not yet 
been found praflicable to unite in early 
youth the ufual arts of favour and popu- 
larity with the neceffaiy duties of inno- 
cence and piety ; the manners of Chefter- 
field, the morality of the gofpel. 

The firft bad effecSl of this early intro- 
duclion of our fons into* the wojld is, that 
it generally retards or prevents their lite-' 

tary 
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tary improvemeDt. Bo6k» and ibady 
foon grow infipicl and irkfome. Pleafure 
&fciiiates the iniaginatioiiy and engages 
the whole time and attentton. The youth 
IS no longer ambitious to escel in the 
proper objects of his purfuit, languagesi 
and fcience ; but toibine in conver&tion, 
and to difplay bis tafte in the niofl 
iafhionable 9j(nafementsw The Graces are 
in their j)roper place aiid office, when they 
follow in the train of the Mufes. But 
when the iludent has devoted his firft at- 
tention to the former, the latter will 
rarely ftoop from their elevation to lifteu 
to his addreffes. It is frequently obferved 
with forrow and regret, tlrnt our fchool- 
boys, in their holidays^ talk of little elfe; 
than the plealures of company and pub- 
lick places; that the converfation of 
many of our youth from the univerfities 
might lead us to fuppofe they had ftudied 
only the ornaments of drefs, and the fports 
of the field; and that the focial in^er<» 
courfe of fome of the clergy themfelves, , 

inftead 
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inftead of being calculated to aflift each 
other in tlic cliuiea of tiieir iacred profcf- 
fion, is wholly employed in difcuITiiigtiie 
incidents of a fox chafe, or the revolu- 
tions of a rubber at whift. That alpring 
without its proper cultivation iliould ter- 
minate in an autumn without its harveft, 
and its fruits, is equally natural and juft. 
This diflipation in youth miift be fucceed- 
ed by au old age of contempt and wretch- 
ednefi ; contempt, for want of its proper 
ornaiiiouts, wifdom and virtue; and 
wretchednefs, for want of its proper con- 
folation, the remembrance of au ufcful 
life, and the hope of happiucfs after 
death. 

Amongft the ill confequences refulting 
from the indiftrimiuate admiifion of boys 
into general fociety, mull be reckoned its 
diminiihing or deftroying by familiarity 
tliat refpe6t for age and rank, which was 
formerly andjuftty efteemcd one of the 
moft amiable fentiments of their minds, 
ud one of the moft valuable reftraiats 
upoa 
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tjpon their aftions. How far the fafhion* 
able doftriiies of equality and indepen- 
dence, and the faihionableL declamatioit 
igainll the iifurpations of cuftom and 
prejudice, may have been inftrumental in 
banifhing tlmt reverence, which- was for- 
merly felt by j^outh in general, for men 
exalted by then- years, their experience, 
Or their dignity; and whether the modern 
praftice be the caufc or the effeft of 
modem pliilofophy, it is not fo neceffary 
to deteimine; as it is to lament, that the 
want of this reverence fliould form one of 
the moil ftriking and mod ofFenfive fea* 
tures in the manners of the times. 

When boys again are permitted to form' 
part of a convivial company; they are 
not only allowed a larger portion of wine 
than is confiftent with propriety and with 
their health ; but they become acquainted* 
M'ith the weakneffes and vices- of thofe, 
for whom they ought to entertain only 
fentiments of refpe6l. They hear conver- 
fation, if not direftly licentious and pro- ' 

iane. 
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fene, at leaft unguarded and inconfiderate ; 
and if they are not corrupted by examples 
of intemperance and intoxication, they at 

Icaft catch the contagion of luxury and 
diffipation. • ' 

When boys are treated as men the vices 
of men are naturally encouraged. When 
a youth is fufFered to ramble in our cities 
without reftraint; to fpend at his dif- 
crction fums of money, with which he 
/^ught never to have been entrufted ; and 
to frequent places of publick amufement, 
without rendering any account of his 
company or his hoiirs ; what can be ex- 
pefted^ but that he will indulge thofe 
paffibns, which fuch fcenes are equally 
calculated to excite and to gratify ? The 
probability is, that he will foon be im-. 
merfed in thbfe vicious exceffes, which 
are ndt more bppofite to his duty, thait 
injurious to his I>ealth and fortune ; and 
which, if they do not clcftroy his ftrength 
before it is cfiablilhfdi* And difmifs hin> 
prematurely to the gravej wilt certainly 
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lity aiici pain, and leave to its decline the 
wietchcd and difgraceful taik of lameiit- 
iug a. I'uiucd eftate, and nulling a broken 
conAitiition. 

H is fumetimes maintained, indeed, 
that if boys are kept too much in igno-. 
lancc of the coiTuptions of the world, 
and too f«verely refiraiued from tailing its 
pleLiJures, they will plunge tlie more deep- 
ly in diflipatiou when the refiraiiit is re- 
moved; when the recommendation of 
novelty Ihall be added to tlie natural al- 
lurements of vice, and its fafcinatioos 
become too powerful for ordinary refolu- 
tion to refift. I have known parents, 
who were even willing to connive at fome 
juvenile excelfes of their fons, rather thaa 
enforce thofe feverer prohibitions, which 
inttead of preventing the exceiies, woul4j 
only, according to tlieir mode of reafon 
ing, inii)el the fons to employ agents of 
licfs prudence, or to pratlife more danger- 
ous arts of concealment. But tliis opK 
uiuaj 
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nion and litis policy have always appcarcrl' 
to ine not more tleteftable for their im- 
mortal temk'ucy, than void of all fouuda- 
tioii both iu tlieory and experience, Th* 
confidence of the father may poOlbly, on 
ibme occalions, diminifli the injury, which 
the health of the fon might fuffer front 
his vices ; but let it be remembered, that 
fuch confidence in the firfl inftance en- 
courages the vices, by which the heaUh 
is nioft likely to be injured. The fear oF 
detection and difpleafure from his parents 
ia. one of the mofl: natural, and moil 
dficacious reftraints upon the paflions of 
y^uth ; and let not this falutary reftraint 
be raftdy withdrawn. The love of plea* 
fure is not, like intelleftual curiofity, 
fatisficd and correfted, when its objeft is 
attained. It encreafes by gratiScation ; 
like the motion of bodies, by the conti- 
nuance of the force that impels them. 
Daily inftauces, indeed, of the want of 
iutuUe^tual improvement, and of broken 
coultilutions, of mental deje^ion and 
premature 
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premature age and infirmity, bear un- 
anfwerable teftimony to the mifchiefs of 
juvenile licentioufnefe. To whatever period 
of life our children can be reftrained from 
the indulgence of vicious propenfities, it 
is fo much time gained to health, to 
fcience, and to virtue : and this time may 
furely be fo far extended by fkilful ma- 
nagement, that their conftitutions ihall 
not be deftroyed before they are efta- 
bliihed; or that their moral principles^ 
ihall be fo far confirmed, as either to 
guard them efiedtually irom criminal ex«! 
ceffes, or to enable them to recover froia- 
occafional and tethporary tranigreffion. ; 
A yrnith not meanly bredj (ays Roiifleau, ' 
zcAd has preferved his innocence till the age' 
of twenty^ is at that period the mq/i gene^ 
7\)us and ajfeBiotiate^ the beji and the mo/i 
amiable of ma?ikifid. Ignorance of vice, 
iu our fons/ is cheaply purchafed at the 
^pcnce of knowledge of the world- 
jThe appeal to exj)erience on this fub- 
If <§t: eviery man of obfervation can make 

fur 
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for himfclf. One fafl, however, fliall be 
Ipecified, too publickly known to be 
denied, and too decifive to be evaded. 
Certainly a large number, and probably 
a large majority, of the merchants of the 
city of London, Avere educated in the re- 
tirement and fimplicity of the provincial 
diftrifils of the kingdom. The narrow- 
nefs of their circumftances drew them to 
the great emporium of commerce in the 
hope of bettering their fortunes ; the 
found principles of economy and virtue, 
and the ignorance of fafhionable diffipa- 
tion, in which they were bred, have car- 
ried them in fafety through all the ex- 
travagance and temptations of a rich and 
luxurious metropolis ; and their induftry 
and integrity in their refpe6live occupa- 
tions have raifed many of their number, 
not only tofuch a degree of opulence ai>d 
fplendour, but to fuch a reputation for 
liberality and benevolence, as it will be 
in vain to feek, amongft the fame de- 

fcription 
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fcription of men, in any other nation df 
the world. 

Nothing, lK)wcver, can be farther from 
my intention, than to depreciate that 
knowledge of the world, which piomotes 
a man's fuccels in his profeffion without 
injury to his principles ; or that elegance 
of manners, which, while it conciliates 
favour, adds new lovelinefs to virtue. 
But let them be efliniated at their true 
value, and cultivated in their proper time 
arid place. When the faculties have at- 
tained a goocl degree of maturity, and 
been enriched and enlarged by literature 
and fcience, and when found principles of 
morality and religion have been firmly 
eftabhflied in the mind; then may the 
youth be trufted to feek the knowledge 
of the world; becaufe he may feek it 
with little danger ; to ftudy thofe graces 
of add refs and deportment, wliich fweeten 
the intercourfe of fociety; and which 
that intercourfe only can compleat. The 
ruftick management of the limbs and the 

tone 
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tone of a provincial dialeft arc evils of 
trifling niagnitiide compared to ignorance 
and to vice. Tlie former may occafioti- 
ally excite ridicule; but they admit of an 
eafy remedy : the efftfts of the latter are 
always to be lamented ; but cannot always 
be removed. When the eflential quali- 
ties of the heart and the underftanding 
are attained, exterior decorations may be 
innocently and wifely fought. But it is 
tolly to waftc time and attention upon the 
fctling and the polilh, tilt the diamond 
icftlf is t'cured. The file can be uied 
■with good cfft-ft, and the luftre will btj 
durable, only in proportion as the fub< 
ftance is valuable and folid. Let the 
parents thcmfelvcs be the guardians of 
their fon's introdui'^ion into foclety. Let 
-them conduft him occafionalty into fuch 
company, and fuch publick amufements, 
as they can either approve or regulate. 
Their experience may foon enable him to 
diftinguifli what is innocent from wliat 
is criminal ; what is daiigerons fioiu what 
8 ii 
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is fafe. By their warning and inftrudion 
he may be taught prudence without fuf- 
picion, and wilclom without cunning; to 
cultivate ..iubllantial cxccUei^ce Avithout 
dclpifmg fair appearance; to conciliate 
favour without the facrifice of duty ; and, 
in one word, to be a man of tlie world, 
\Vithout ceafing to be a man of virtue. 

In tiiis inftance, as in almoft every 
other, the folly or the wifdom of parents 
carries with it its own puniflinient or re- 
iward. Hardly any fituation can be more 
wretched than that of him, who fees, in 
'.the decline of life, his children ignorant 
or abandoned, defpifed or detefted, by 
his own negligence and mifcondudl; but 
a father enjoys^ and deferves to enjoy, 
the moll delightful of all fenfations, when 
he has given a fon to his country, w'hofe 
talents and virtues render him an honour 
to his own Anceftry, and a bleffing to tlie 
focicty, in which proN idence has placed 
liim. 

: CHAP. 
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. CHAP. XXIII. 

On the EffeQs of the late Repolution in 
^ France upon Opinions and Manners in 
this Kingdom. 

THE late revolution in France has en- 
gaged a larger Ihare of the attention 
of mankind than any other fubje6l, in the 
fame number of years, was ever able to 
obtain. No other event, indeed, which 
hiftory has recorded, has in an equal de- 
gree interefted the -paffions of the heart,' 
or fuggefted fo many important topicks of 
refledioh to the underftanding. Its in- 
fluence has extended, not only to the 
publick forms of civilized fociety in almoft 
every quarter of the world, but even to 
the regulations and the comforts of do- 
meftick life. It has hardly more dif- 
turbed the monarch on his throne, than 
alarmed the peafant in his cottage. Its 
VOL. II. o bold 
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bold and novel do(5lrines have contradi/^ed 
almoil all eliabliilicd epinion$ in policy 
and nioiab, and their natural effects, its 
unparalleled atrocities in praftice, have 
outraged all the feelings of humanity. 
If the French, like Phaeton, have failed 
to enlighten and regulate the world, they 
have, unhappily, like him, fet it on fire 
in the attempt. No wonder then, that 
we find this revolution intruding itfelf 
into the converfation of almoft every 
company ; and into the writings of almoft 
every author. It has not merely, in 
common with other events of the day, 
filled the columns of our newfpapers and 
the pages of our p»T,mphlets ; but it has 
produced elaborate and important volumes 
of Memoirs and Differtations, Anecdotes 
and Refle^lions. It has, indeed, become 
the great fource of illufl:ration and ex- 
ample in all our fpeculations on human 
nature and human a6lions, in the theories 
of the ftatefman, the inveftigations of the 
nioralift, and the leffons of the divine/ 

Iix 
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la one point of view it feems to have an 
intimate coane6lion with the objed of the 
prefent work ; in the changes it has pro- 
duced in pubHck opinion amongft us ; or 
to Ipeak with more precifion, in the injur}'* 
it has done to the fentiments and princi- 
ples of the people on the great fubjcels of 
manners, government, and religion. \i 
theTe changes and this injury cannot be 
countcrafted, it is too obvious to be 
doubted, that they muft at length be at- 
tended with their neccffary confequencts, 
a conclpondent alteration in the form of 
civil fociety ; the total overthrow of our 
civil and ecclefiaflical eftabliihment : and 
it is hardly lefs obvious that one powerful 
Hieans of counteraflion may be found in 
' the inftru<5lions given to our children, and 
the habits eftabliihed in their condufil. 
What may be fuppofcd then, to be the 
nature and extent of die mifchief already 
received ; and in what manner, and in 
what degree, it may be correfted w re- 
ftrained by the judicious management of 

o 2 educa- 
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education, the prefent EfTay may be al- 
lowc<), without departing from its proper 
province, briefly to examine and ex- 
plain *. 

The revolution in France, in the firft 
place, has done an eflential injury to the 
fentiments and principles of the populace 
of Britain, by propagating amongft them 

♦ It will readily occur to the reader, that thefe 
pages mvft have'been prepared for the prefs, while this 
country was at war with- France : and he is requeued 
to bear the circumftance in mind, when he meets with 
any expreffions ox allufions, which appear, fince the 
fignature of the preliminaries of peace, to have loft 
foinefhiikg of their force' or propriety. With refpcdl 
to any fuch in the former part of the work, it was, in 
fadl, too late to corred them ; the^Qopy being already 
with the printer; and with rcfpeft to the pre/ent 
chapter in particular ; as the danger to our national 
eftablifhmerits from the principles, by which the 
French re Yolation was occafioncd, does not appear to 
the author to be by any m^ans annihilated by the 
change in the relative fituation of the two kingdoms, 
he did not think it of importance to new model argu. 
mcnts, of which the weight, whatever it may be, did 

not feexn efientially diminiihed. 
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^Rich political notions, as are incompatible, 
not only with our prefent form of govern- 
ment,, but Mith the {lability and perma- 
nence of all focial order. Its dupes and 
its advocates have maintained that all 
power refides naturally and originally in 
the people ; that from them only can it 
be Jiiftly derived ; and by them may at 
any time be juftly refumcd : that a fove- 
reign, therefore, is only the fetvant of the 
nation, over which he prefides, and may 
be difiniffed at their difcretion, or punifhed 
by their authority. They have n>ain- 
tained, that every man poflefle& certain 
natuial rights ; which he is not himfetf at 
liberty to alienate ; which exift, and may 
be exercifed, independently of all muni- 
cipal laws ; and which thofe laws cannot 
without injufticc abridge or reft rain. 
That all men are by natfTre equal ; and 
liave from nature an equal claim to thofe 
bleffings, which her bounty has fupplied ; 
and confequently, that the fupport of the 
poor by the rich is not fo much the gift 
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of charity, as tlie payment of a debt ; 
and, indeed, that the unequal diftribution 
of property is ufurpation, and the unequal 
diftribution of power, oppreflion. They 
maintain that one man cannot juftly have 
any authority over another, but by the 
choice and confent of him, who is to be 
governed ; that the will of the people is 
. the fupreme law, from which there lies do 
appeal; and that whenever they feel, or 
•think they feci, themfelves aggrieved or 
.oppreffed by their magiftrates, refiflancc 
.and infurreftion are not only their inali* 
.enable right, but their indifpenfible duty. 
How far doftrines, like thefe, are intel- 
ligible to the populace, or even to the 
learned ; how far they are abfurd in prin- 
,ciple, and impoflible or ruinous in prac 
tice, it is not my intention to en(|uire. 
My defign is to turn tlie attention of the 
reader to the injury thty huve done in 
this country to the political opinions and 
former loyalty of tlu? peo})le. From tlve 
commencement of the revolution in qucf- 

tiou 
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tion every man of obfervation has feea 
and lamented even here the baneful et- 
fedts of its principles and dodrines. The 
envy and malignity, but too generally felt 
by the lower clafles of the community to- 
wards their fuperiors, are obvioufly aug- 
mented; and refpe6l and reverence for 
their perfons and fentiments in the fame 
proportion diminiflied. The rights of 
the privileged orders have been often 
cenfured, and fometimes boldly called in 
queftion. Their admonitions have been 
defpifed, and even their good examj)le 
has loft much of its ancient influence. 
Eftabliflied opinions and habits have been 
lefs implicitly received as general rules of 
conduft; and pofitive inftitutions, in 
many inftances, treated as arbitrary ap- 
pointments, of no real value or advan- 
tage. The authority of the civil magif- 
trate has been lefs refpeded ; becaufe it 
has been confidered as refting on no pro- 
per foundation ; and the laws have been 
violated without fcruple, on the fuppofi- 
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tion that natural juftice was violated by 
the laws. The excellence of our civil 
and ecclefiafiical conftitution has been 
boldly denied, and thecondu6l of govern- 
incnt as boldly cenfured, by men, who 
formerly did not prefume to underftand 
the one, or to judge of the other. The 
populace have not only learned to talk of 
their rights and their privileges, their 

• 

power and their importance; but too 
many amongft them have begun to look 
forward to a revolution, not with abhor- 
rence, but with hope; as an event, of 
which the evils are of littk eftinmtioQ ia 
comparifon of the benefits to be expected 
from it. 

Cicero has declared it as his opinion, 
that to affaffinate a tyrant is an ad of 
virtue ; and the revolutionifts of France 
have not only adopted this rafli opinion, 
as an incontrovertible maxim ; but given 
it equal •extent and atrocity by maintain- 
ing that every king is a tyrant* That 
foveieigns have been afiaflinated ia former 

times 
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times from mol^ives of rival ambition or 
perfonal animofity, cannot be denied. 
13ut it was referved for the philofophy of 
thefe days to perfaade the loweft of the 
people, that it would be an honourable 
effort for liberty and the publick good, to 
deftroy the life of a monarch, like our 
own ; who has equally protefted our pri- 
vileges as a magiftrate, and engaged our 
efteem as a man. I do not allude to the 
extravagance of a fingle enthufiaft, on 
the outrage of an unfortunate maniack ; 
but ta the well known ientiments of num* 
bers ; who were deterred from, the at- 
tempt, not by their principles,, but theii 
feai-s; not by its guilty but its dangen 
That fuch peraicious fentimenta have 
been diffeminated aniongft us, during the 
progrefs of this contagious revolution, with 
a rapidity. and to an extent never knowu; 
before, need not be proved, for it will not 
fee denied ; nor will it be difputed, that 
feich fentiments, unlefs timely reftrained 
and comiteraded,^ muft eventually pro- 
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ducc tlicir natural cflias, difafFeftion, re- 
bellion, and revolution. 

Never to do evil that good may come is • 
one of the ftrongeft fafe-guards of inno- 
cence, and one of the bed maxims of hu- 
man conduct; it is a principle, in which 
our own reafon accords with thewifdomj 
as well as fubmits to the authority, of 
divine revelation. This, however, the 
revolution under confideration has vio- 
lated in almoll every iuftance, from its 
lirft atrocity to its laft. The natural 
lights of man was the principle aftumed 
by its advocates to juftify the deftruftion 
of legal and eftablifhed authority; and 
the liberty of the peoj)le Avas the pretext 
for the plunder, the imprifonment, and 
the death of many of the beft- members 
of the community. The emancipation 
of Europe from its tyrants and its preju- 
dices was the cloak, under which the 
tranquillity of its feveral nations was dif- 
turbed, and the independence of many of 
them endangered , or deftroyed \ and the 

freedom 
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freedom and happinefs of pofterity the 
compenfation, which they promifed for 
the mifery of the prefent race of men. 
In the clubs, which profeffed principles 
of univerfal juftice, they arranged their 
fchemes of confiscation and robbery ; and 
in their philanthropick committees, the 
aflafli nation of rivals whom they feared, 
or of friends whom they fufpe6led. 

In oppofition to the maxim of the 
apoftle, indeed, the leaders of the late re- 
volution in France appear to have affumed 
it as a principle, that the goodnels of the 
end in view will juftify the means by 
which it is purfued ; and to fuch men 
and fuch meafures the principle has been 
found equally neceffary and convenient. 
There is no moral duty, which may not, 
by the dexterous application of it, be 
compleatly evaded. Tlfere is no human 
crime, which it may not be adduced to 
defend. It is calculated, indeed, as well ' 
to lefift the arguments and the claims of 
juftice on one hand, as oa the other, to 
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Ij^eak peace to the confcience of the 
guilty* This example and thefe do6lrines 
of a political revolution have been recom- 
mended to us with a zeal and diligence 
equal to the ingenuity with which they 
have been maintained j and, it is to be 
feared, they have made a deep and lafting 
impveflion. We too often fee tliem ex- 
emplified in the moral, as well as the po- 
litical, conduct of individuals; and we 
hear them not only defended in argument 
by pretenders to philofophy,^ but whii- 
pered in the converfation or the con^* 
plaints of thofe, wIk) are the leaft likely 
to reafon with ability, oi; to decide with 
jufticc. It cannot be neceffary to prove; 
for it is almoft fuperfluous to obferve, 
that fuch doctrines are hoftile alike to our 
morals, and to our government ; to the 
virtue of the fubje6l, arid tlie tranquillity 
of the country. 

Another point in wliicb this revolution 
threatens to injure publick opinion aixl 
publick conduft amongft us^ is the cfti-- 
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mation and treatment of wOmeii, as mem- 
bers of foeiety. To attempt to prove 
their importance in this refpefl; would be 
not only fuperfluous but abfurd. It i^ 
one of thofe truths which cannot be ren- 
dered ftronger b}^ argument, or clearer by 
illuftration. And the influence of this 
cftimation and this treatment, on tlie ge- 
neral morals of the community, though 
lefs obvious perhaps, is not lefs real or Icfs 
extenfive. Long before the revolution it 
was grown almpft into a maxim amongft 
the men of pleafure in France, that there 
was not a woman of principle and virtue 
in the kingdom. The maxinx was junr 
doubtedly falfe. But their coiidu6l fincp. 
appears to have univerfally , proceeded ^ 
upon the fuppofition of its truth. Under 
the ancient governmisnt theif gallantries, 
were mixed withfentiment, and condufte^ 
with delicacy : they are now asgTols, as 
they are immoral. Concubinage, infteacl 
of being ftigmatized and reftrain^d by 
jiublick opinion, is countenanced by the 

general 
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general pmftice. The foleninity of mar- 
riage is treated with a levity, by which it 
is eflentially difcouraged ; and even the 
laws, by M'hich it has been regulated, are 
calculated rather to deftroy, than proteft, 
the inftitution. This contemptuous ufage 
of their women, and the confequent licen- 
tioufnefs of their morals, muft, indeed, be 
confidered as partly the caufe, and partly 
the confequence, of the revolution. But 
whatever tendency there is amongft us to 
imitate the manners of that ill-fated 
country, the fame tendency there muft be 
to weaken the bonds of our political efta- 
blifhment. That in the point under con- 
fideration the refemblance is confiderable, 
however it may be lamented, xannot be 
denied. 

The contraft of marriage, and the con- 
fcientious obfervance of its laws, are not 
only the natural bafis, but the firmeft 
fupport, of civil fociety ; and with how^ 
much greater frequency than in former 
times its engagements are violated amongft 
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us, as well in the lower, as in the higher, 
l^nks of the community, not only the 
chronicles of fcandal, but the records of 
our courts of juftice, will abundantly tef- 
tify. That the young men 6f the prefent 
day trea,t the tenderer fex with lefs re- 
fpefl and attention, than was the laudable 
pra6lice within our own age and memory, 
and that this change has been chiefly ob- 
ferved fince the commencement of this 
infeftious revolution, their general con- 
verfation in mixed fociety, and their ge- 
neral behaviour at places of publick re- 
fort, unhappily furniih evidence too obvi- 
ous and decifive to be called in queftion. 
That our young women have in forae de- 
gree provoked this treatment, by imitating 
in their condufi the manners of their 
own fex at Paris, if not a principal caufe 
of the evil, is certainly one of its principal 
aggravations. The diffidence and the 
delicacy which were formerly numbered 
amongft their brighteft ornaments and 
moft powerful attraftions, are now dif- 

carded 
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cr.rdcd as tlic indications of itieanneis of 
f])irit or vulgarity of manners; and the 
convcrfation of too man}- amongft tliem^ 
as little difguifes their paffions, as their 
drefs conceals their pcrfons. It was one 
of the boafts or the menaces of France, in 
the earlieft periods of her revolution, that 
ihe would iu every country of Europe, 
prepare the minds of one fex for a fimilar 
revolution, by perverting the fentiiiient* 
and corrupting the morals of X\\t other^ 
That this fatal projefl; has been iatten^pted 
againft our own nation, I fliall be readily 
excufed the unncceffary talk of proving, 
to my fellow-fubjeds. But I muft T^e aU 
lowed to lament that of a mifchief evi- 
tiently begun we do not appear to pofTeiii 
cither virtue or pride enough tx) ftop the 
progrefs. We read their writings with 
avidity, and we copy their faihiom Avith- 
out confidering their tendency or their 
propriety. Oar young men feein not tQ 
know, or not to refleft, that the abolitipa 
of the diftindions of drefs was .firft 

adoptedi 
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adopted by our republican neighbours as 
one of their expedients to deftroy the 
diflindions of rank, aftd the fcnfe of 
fubordination in fociety ; and our young 
women are probably little aware tliat the 
fafliionable nakednefs of the prefcnt day 
was firft adopted in this country in imita- 
tion of the revolutionary proftitutes of 
France. 

That this change in our eflimation and 
treatment of women has been wholly oc- 
cafioned by the revolution under oour 
deration, it would, indeed, be abfurd to 
allert ; but that it has been encouraged 
a Ad accelerated by that event, it would 
be equally abfurd to deny: and what 
moft concerns us is, that whatever be the 
caufe of the limilarity of manners between 
our neighbours and ourfelves, the confe- 
queftces of thofe manners rauft be nearly 
the fame ; whether w^ contid^r them in a 
political or a moral view ; as aflfe^ing the 
virtue of the individual, or the pr^fperity 
of the ftate. Whenever the gentler fex 
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fliall be generally cOnfidered as fenfual, 
rather than intelleftual, companions ; as 
the objefts of amiifcment in licentious 
hours, rather than as the confidential 
affociates of domeftick comforts and do- 
nieftick cares, then fliall we have to fear 
whatever can debafe the human charafter 
and human manners ; the corruption of 
tafte, as well as of morals, and the pre- 
ference of fenfual over intelleftual pur- 
fults ; the prevalence of felf-intereft over 
publick fpirit, and the relaxation of every 
principle, which fupports or adorns the^ 
inftitutions of civil fociety. The domef- 
tick, are the genuine fources of the 
focial, affedions ; and where the former 
are corrupted, the latter are foon depraved 
or deftroyed. 

This revolution, again, has effentially 
injured the publick mind, by rendering 
it familiar with two of the moft odious 
vices in human conduft, perfidy and 
druelty. With refpeft to the former, the 
numerous inftances, that have occurred, 

of 
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of the violation of perfonal confidence, 
. of the derelidion of moral principle, and 
the mutual treachery of individuals and 
of parties ; the examples, that have been 
exhibited by the fucceflive tyrants of the 
. republick, of oppreflion, extortion, and 
. robbery from thofe, whom they had un- 
. dertaken to proteft ; of the groffeft dii- 
regard to private or publick juftice, and 
of the moft wanton violation of their own 
Jaws, and of the law of nations ; the nar- 
ratives of thefe tranfaftions univerfally 
circulated amongil us, not only without 
cenfure and reprobation, but too often 
with palliations and apologies, andfome- 
times with approbation and applaufe; 
thefe atrocities have been repeated and 
defcribed with fuch frequency, and are 
become fo familiar to the mind of the 
reader, that he almoft forgets they are 
crimes ; he is ready to receive them, as 
the perpetrators, and too often the re- 
porters, wiih them to be received, as cir- 
xumftances naturally mcident to foreign 

war 
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■war, or civil tumult ; and to all coiiti§! 
for fuperiority In dates; as mere political 
expedients, Mhich have no conncL-tion 
with morality, and are not amenable to 
the fecred la\i'.s of religion. 

Nor has their pcriidy been more than 
proportioned to their cruelty. It is not 
only in their wars, which could plead 
neither juftice nor neceffity, that thou- 
fands and tens of thousands of human 
lives have been wantonly faciificed ; but 
equal violations of humanity have dis- 
graced their domeftick contelStions, The 
vanqiiiflied party in their political ftrng- 
gies has not been left, as in other civi- 
rlired nations, to negleft and iafety ; but 
driven into milerable exile, or contigiied 
with baibarous triumph to the hands ol" 
the executioner. For every political of- 
fence, indeed, whether real or fictitious, 
for every interference with the conveni- 
ence or the caprice of the temporary pol- 
feffors Of' pmvei, the oidy expiation was 
blood; the ouiy puiiilhmeut was death. 
The 
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The Roman tyrant, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, wiflied that all the fenate had but 
one head ; as he could then at a fingle 
blow punifli the infolence of the whole. 
But the murders of the moft favage defpot 
of antient or modern times can come in 
no competition for numbers with the 
flaughters of this fanguinary republick. 
When, mdeed, the ordinary modes of 
execution were found to be too tardy for 
revolutionary vengeance ; new and more 
expeditious forms were devifed ; and thefe 
executions, which, in any other age or 
nation, would have excited the compaf-. 
fion or the abhorrence of the fpe6lator, 
were ufually the fubjeds of merriment 
and wit ; and the unhappy viftims fre- . 
quently expired amidft the fneers and in- 
fults of enemies, whom till then they had 
numbered amongft their friends. Single 
inftances of limilar atrocity may perhaps 
be found in the condu6l of other ftates ; 
but it remained for France to make per- 
fidy and cruelty effential parts of a iyftem ; 

and 
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and to act openly m ddiance of all the 
dldblillicd j)rincij)les of human conduct. 
Individuals of other countries may havd 
been occafionally tempted to violate the 
laws of nations ; but it was referved for a 
modern republican to afFc6l to forget and 
defpife them. 

From the imitation of fuch treachery 
and fuch cruelty, we are yet, I truft, at 
an immenfe diftance. But the contempla- 
tion of them is unfavourable to the caufe 
of humanity. It is calculated to blunt 
the beft fenfibilitics of the heart We 
rK)w pcrufe the records of national or in- 
dividual guilt without any ftrong fenfa- 
tion ; with difapprobation, rather than 
abhorrence. There is lefs energy and 
decifion in publick opinion on the fubjefit 
of chamber. ISIen are now well received 
in the higheft circles of fociety, and fome- 
times promoted to the honours and emo- 
luments of our national eftablifhments, 
whom their laxity of principle or perfonal 
infamy would formerly have excluded. 

We 
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We have lowered our eftimate of the value 
of human life; for as it has become a 
more frequent, we confidcr it as a left 
important, facrificc. Our refpe6l for 
human nature itfelf is diminiihed ; for the 
groifeft inftances of depravity are now 
received as ordinaiy articles of intelli- 
gence, with little furprize, indignation, 
or difguft. This injury to the fentiments 
of honour and humanity has not yet, it 
is to be hoped, become general amongft 
us, or funk too deeply to be correfted. 
But it is the greatell and the moft ex- 
tenfive, where it is the moft dangerous ; 
becaufe the moft likely to influence prac- 
tice. When common minds hav^ loft 
t^ieir abhorrence of crimes,, they are in a 
great degree prepared to commit them. 
Half the bufinefs of temptation is already 
done ; and it is equally known and la- 
mented, that too many of our deluded 
countrymen are grown callous to many 
of thofe tender charities, by which they 
were formerly guided ; and are become, 

iu 
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in the language of the apoftle, readjffor 
coufujioH and evei*y evil work. 

But in no other point, perhaps, has the 
revolution of France had fo great or fo 
pernicious an influence, as in its having 
diminiilied amongft us our rational and 
habitual reverence for rehgion. Were 
this revohition itfelf to be afcribed to any 
fiugle caufe, it might ^vith the greateft 
probability be afcribed to the lofe of reli- 
gious principle among the people, and 
the confequent corruption of their minds 
and [moi-als. Nor will it he doubted but 
the fame caufe is calculated, abov'e all 
others, to produce in any country the 
fame eflfefts. In the fophiftical declama- 
tions of their demagogues ; in the infidi- 
ous and impious publications of their 
authors ; or in the official declarations of 
their publick aflemblies, they have in al- 
moft every poflible mode affailed the truth 
of divine revelation; and in too many 
inftances with very fatal fuccefs. By 
themfelves or their agent*, their dupes, 
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or their imitators, the fceptick has been 
encouraged in his doubts, and tlie un- 
believer confirmed in his infidelity- Evett 
the wife and virtuous have in fom^ in- 
flances felt their convi6lion impaired; 
and in many, the faith and principles of 
the weak and ignorant have been per- 
verted or deftroyed. 

Even where their arguments have failed 
to convince, they have ftill been able to 
do confiderable mifchief : for they have 
rendered the truth of the do6lrines, or 
the wifdoni of the eftablifliinents, of 
chriftianity a frequent and familiar fub- 
je6l of debate. It is not merely in works 
profeffedly learned, that thefe attacks 
upon religion have been made ; for there 
they would have been feen by the learned 
alone ; and by them might have been re- 
pelled or defpifed. It is not only into dif- 
quifitions exprefsly theological that fcepti- 
cifm and infidelity have found their way ; 
for there they would have been known to 
tliofe only, whom duty or inclination 
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flitmld have intjucctl to perufe them. Wl 
is not only by avowed hoftility and direA 
attack, that the injury to the cauie of re- 
hgion has betii done ; for then its frieuda J 
might have been prepared for thecontefUJ 
and on their guard agaJnll the enemy,- " 
and the danger. But an argument or aa 
objeflion, a fneer or a farcafm, has been 
continually introduced, M'here, though it 
had tlie leaft propriety, it had the greatefl 
chance to do mifchief ; into the leftures 
fif a pretender to political philofophy, Olfl 
the refolutions of a convivial clut; into^ 
a pamphlet or its review ; into a maga- 
zine, a newfpapcr, or a novel. When- 
ever chriftianity is attacked, its defence 
becomes an indifponfible duty; and in 
whatever form the affaiilt is made, it 
muft be repelled upon its proper ground ; 
that he ivho perufcs the objeSion may 
perufe alfo its refutation ; that where the _ 
peifoD has been infufed, there alfo thafl 
Wtidote may be applied. Thus have ro» ^ 
ligtouj books been multiplied, till religion 
itfelf 
4 
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itfelf feenis alnioft overwiielmed in tliefr 
multiplicity. Tims unhappily have men 
of every defcription become coatrover- 
fialifts on the moft aweful of all fubje6ls; 
* till its familiarity has in no finall degree 
impaired its folemnity; and the articles 
of our cieed are fometimes debated, not 
as queftions for the regulation of con- 
duft, but as points of fpecutative fcience; 
not as inveftigations, that influence the 
momentous concern of falvation, but as 
trials of dexterity jn argument, where the 
honour of viftory is as highly efteemed 
as the difcovery of truth. That a con- 
fiderable cffeft, and tlierefore confider- 
abie mifehiefi has been aheady produced 
in our own country will indilputably ap- 
pear by rcHefting, that fome have dif- 
claimed all regard for the gofpel and its 
authority; and that others have ceafed 
to attend the publick wur/iiip, as an arbi- 
trary "and unneceflary inftitution; that 
many treat with lefs refpeS the rites and 
(iie minifters of the national church ; 
? S and 
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and that ftill more indulge with greater 
^eedom in thofc vices, which our religion 
peculiarly condemns. That feme pro- 
portion of thefe evils may be afcribecl to 
tlie revolution, as their primary caufe, 
cftnnot cafily be doubted ; for they have 
encreafcd daring its continuance; they 
have been defended upon its principles, 
and pradifed in imitation of the examples, 
vhich it has furnifhed. 

That a revolution, of which the princi- 
ples and the example are fo wonderfully 
calculated to enflame the paflions and 
Diillecul the undcrftandings of the weak 
and ignorant, iliould have produced ex- 
tenfive mifchiefs in every nation where it 
iias been known, was naturally to be ex- 
pefted; and with refped; to our own 
country, it has not only been particularly 
<lire6led againfl; us, but its influence has 
been augmented by the weaknefs or wick- 
ednefs of various and numerous clafles of 
our fellow fubje6ls; by the converts to 
the opinions of France, or the agents. of 

its 
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its defigns ; by foilie, who wiflied for a 
revolution in England, in order to gratify 
a defperate defire of power or plunder ; 
and by others, who employed the argu- 
ments and aftivity of thefe ; not, indeed^ 
to overturn the prefent fyftem of the 
ftate ; but to place themfelve^ at its head. 
Its influence has been augmented by men 
of chara6ler and talents in the kingdom, 
who either did not perceive its dangerous 
tendency ; or who, for reafons of their 
own, diflembled what they perceived, and 
gave additional flrength to the evil by 
denying its magnitude or its exiftence. 
This influence has been ftill further ex- 
tended by fome, who fincerely wiflied for 
reformation or improvement in our form 
of government; becaufe they believed 
fuch reformation to be pra6licable in it- 
felf, and likely to meliorate the condition 
of the people ; by others, who from mo- 
tives of candour and moderation were 
willing that every argument fliould be 
heard, and not without hopes that trutfi. 
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and right would eventually prevail ; and 
by many, that exerted genuine liberality 
of mind and condu6); towards thofe, who 
only aflumed its appearance, as the dif- 
guite of felf-intereO; and ambition ; and 
who, while they obtained credit for pro- 
fciFions of benevolence and philanthropy, 
would willingly have lacrificed one half 
of their fpecies, provided they might 
govern thofe that ihould furvive. 

Such appear to be the injuries which 
opinions and manners amongft us have 
iiiilained, and fuch the nature and mdsg- 
iiitude of the dangers to which we have 
lately been expofed, and from which we 
cannot be confidered as havingyet efcaped. 
To correal thefe errors and to repel thefe 
dangers many judicious and vigorous e^* 
ertions have been made; and certainly 
pot witliout fuccels. The revolutionary 
doftrines, as far at leaft as political objefts 
alone are concerned, are unqueftionably 
at prefei\t not in a ftate of progrels 
amongft us. They are probably lofing 

ground ; 
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ground ; but recent iiiquiiics have ( 
that tliey are by no means extinft. 
are, indeed, too agreeable to the 
paffions of the populace, ever to be wholly 
eradicated fjom their minds ; and their 
advocates and votaries wait only for 
convenient opportunity to brin<j; then*'' 
again into operation ; under new forms 
perhaps, and with adc^itlonal attractions, 
and more fatal deUifions, Though in a 
great meafure driven for the prefent intg 
fecrecy and filence ; they are ftill con- 
nected by correfpondeiice and intelli' 
gence, by their chibs and their frateruifJ 
ties, throughout ahnoft every diftrift 
the kingdom; and are ready to uiu»fj 
publickly in the common caufe at thi 
firft fummons of their leaders ; on th« 
firft Ggnal of infurreftion and confuiion. 
They have repeatedly boaftctl, indeed, 
that tlie neighbouring inllueuce of th« 
French republick upon our characters, 
our manners, and our policy cannot b« 
finally refifted ; that its principles conftir 
p4 
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tutc an impcrijhable fetd^ which will un- 
ccafingly propagate itfclf. and eventually 
cover with its fruits^ not only our own 
country, but every other nation of the 
world. Whenever external aijd immediate 
danger fliall be fo far removed, that our 
fears and our vigilance fliall be relaxed ; 
when peace fliall again return, and bring 
with it its ufual attendants, negligence 
and fecurity, then will thefe deftrut'iive 
doftrines again exert their influence-; for 
they cannot long remain at rtft; and 
they will exert it with the greater efFec"i; 
becaufe they will find too many, amongft 
us prepared to receive and encourage 
them. 

Of the prefent fafliionable fyftem of 
education the great chara6teriftick fecms 
to be indulgence of the appetites and in* 
clinations. The wifl)cs of the child are 
always confulted, and generally adopted. 
Parental authority is- univerfally relaxed, 
and in many inftances nearly relinquiflicd ; 
and by this the fon, though apparently 

gratified, 
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gratified, is in the event greatly injured^ 
Allowed to difobey his parents, he will of 
courfe difobey his teacherSv For the 
authority which the father does not exert^ 
he Avill feldom delegate* Thus a re*- 
luflance to fubmit to any external con-- 
troul, and a difpofition to indulge every 
humour of his own are cherilhed and con- 
firmed ; till the future man is prepared, 
in j)urfuit of his pleafures or his ambition^ 
to traufgrefs the laws of his country, and 
eventually to overthrow them. Thus is 
too often begun and compleated the cha-^ 
rafler known amongft us by the appella- 
tion of a Jacobin or a Democratift ; a 
character, in wliich are weakened or loii 
all the ufual principles of action, moral, 
political, or religious ; a charader^ whiclv 
the paffions and. philofophifm have taught 
to difdain the reliraint of authority, whe- 
ther human or divine; and which the 
tavern and the bi^othel hccoe conduced ta 
the temple of reafon. 
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I am far from fuppofing that a faulty 
rducatioD is the only means;^ by which a 
Jacobin is formed The underftandiog^ 
may be deluded, and the principles cor- 
fiiptecl, at any period of life. But the 
fafliionable fyflem of infiru^ion facilitates' 
the work. It makes fuch a preparation 
for this corruption as renders it almofi 
inevitable ; and tlireatens to render tt too . 
general to be refifled. 

Thus we are ourfelves preparing a foil, 
in which the feetls of French principles 
may he fown with advantage ; for they 
cannot fail to bear their natural fruit in 
abundance. Here perhaps is the fource 
of ourgreateit danger^ If tlie prefent 
laxity in educatioa^ and the confequent 
Jaxity.of mknl and morals, xjannot be re- 
formed and correfted, I confefs, I do 
not fse. what can prevent a revolution. 
Kotbing, I fear, can hold fociety in its 
inefeut form for half a century to come* 
The anarchy, by whicli the Frencl^ nation 
lias been fo fevereJy afflifted, was the 

neceflary 
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neceffary eficft of caivfes, that for Biany 
years had been fuffered to operate witUf 
out contioul. It was the fatal explofion ; 
for which irreliglon and immorality ha4 
loiifi; befure prepared the materials, an^ 
laid the train. And if the clouds, Mhiclj 
are uow collefiied in the moral and polittr 
cal horizon of Britain, cannot be didipated 
by the vigorous rays of piety and virtue, 
tl»ey mull ere long bni-ft over our head^ 
with irrefiftible dV.flrii^ion. 

In this inftauce, liowevcr, the fource 
of the evil fortnnately points out the 
remedy. In a wifer fyftcm of educatioa 
may reafonably be expected a defencs 
againft the invafion of thefe dangerous I 
principles, or a bulwark againft their de- 
ftrufitive effefis, Thofe who are thorough- I 
iy impreffcd with the tenets of the ne\r I 
philofophy, muft in idl piKjbability be re- 
■figncil as hopelefs and incorrigible. Prin- 
ciples wholly perverted can feldom after- 
■wards be ve6tified ; find leaft of all, whca 
'the peEverlioii indLilges the paflions, flat- 
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ters the vanity, and has been confirmed 
by time and liabit But the rifing gene- 
ration may be inftru6led in • founder and 
fafer doftrines. They may be guarded by 
their teachers againft error and corrup- 
tion, ■ under whatever form and colour 
they may be difguifed. • To the guidance 
and controul of the inftrii^ors of youth 
in a great meafure are fubjeded thefirmms 
vf fntnuni knaivledge, and the tides (^pub^ 
lick opinion. It is their province to pre- 
ferve them in tlie direftion of tputh, and 
the level of peace and virtue. Whenever 
the revolutionary philoft)phy offers her 
counterfeit coin to their pupils, and at- 
tempts to bribe them by it to her caufe, 
it will well become our • fchoolmaftera t© 
bring its value to the teft, and to expofe 
the bafenefs of its metal, and the fallacy 
ef its damp and its infcription. Whea 
the demon of impiety approaches under 
the engaging form of philanthropy, and 
the deeit (f rebellion turns hm/ilf into tke 
angel of refo^matmi, it is their duty to 
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grafp the fpear of Ithuriel, and compel 
thefe malignant fpirits to appear in all 
their natural deformity. . f. 

The fubjeft, on which any man's atten- 
tion is long employed, and the fyftem, 
which he himfelf recommends, often ob- 
tain in his own eftimation an importance^ 
which they cannot juftly claim. The an- 
cient ftatuary is faid to have fallen in 
love with the work of his own hands : 
and the idolater uftially worfliips with the 
greateft zeal the image, which himfelf has 
fet up. But furely there is not much pro- 
fcffional partiality in fuppofmg that one 
of the mofl; cfle(5tual remedies for the pror 
greffive relaxation of moral and political 
principles, amongft us is, to reftore pa- 
i^ental authority to its natural weighty 
and to invigorate the difciplinc of our 
fchools- If, indeed, fpeculation and ex- 
perience be not ei|ually ifallacLOiis, our 
children muft imbibe the do6lrines .that 
are conllantly taught in their pi-efence ; 
and continue ia thoie habits, which are 

tlie 
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the mod early and the moil firmly efla*> 
blifbeci. If by the influence of eciucation 
men can be imnioveably fixed in the errors 
of popery, and the approbation of dcfpo- 
tifm itfelf ; if by inflruftion and habit 
they can be attached with fondnefd to the . 
iuperflitions of Italy and the flavery of 
Turkey ; there furely can be no difficulty 
in attaching them to our civil and eccle* 
fiaitical efiabliibment ; m* exciting pa* 
triotifin in the fons of Britiih freedom. 
What more important or more compre- 
lieufive fchcnies of defence a^infl the 
evils that threaten us may be undertaken 
and carried into execution by the wifdom 
of the legiflature, the exertions of the 
magiftrates, and the power of the fword, 
it is no part of the pitefent*purpoie to en-^ 
qu'n'C or to determine. The defign here 
is merely to iiate the value and utility of 
the immediate fubjefi of dHcuffion, of the 
literary and moral iuilru£liou of the rifmg 
generation : and I will venture to aifert 
tbat^ wkhoijt diligeut attention to thid ei^ 
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feutiai objeft, no other cxptclient ca^ 
Iiave more than tempoiai-y and partidw 
iiiccefs ; while tl\at which is here recoiB 
Diendcd, though its operation may appead 
to he ilow, and its benefits remote, may, ■ 
Iiowever, be rendered ainioft uiiiverfal in 
its influence, at\d little Itfe than ceilaiq 
in its etFe^s. 

Thus then do we rettiiu at laft to tli| 
politimi, M'ith wiiich we began, the \m-' 
portance and the neceflity of a well 
diie^ed education; enforced, indeed, not 
merely by its general and intrinOck vahie, 
but by the peculiar circumftances of the 
country and the times. Thus do we fee 
the utility, not only of bterary and moral 
iinproveinent, but of the political and re- 
ligious inili'u£liott, which have alreadjp 
been recommended : and thefe too, 
more for the information and advantagi 
of the individual, tlian fov the liippoi 
and prof(>erity of the nation at largCfcl 
Sound doftrine is the Datural guar4 
agaiafl tJie iutruiiou of etrot, and fou]j4 J 
logicki 
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logick the mod powerful antidote to fo- 
phiilry and delufion. 

More than one inflance may be found 
amongft the nations of antiquity, where 
the profcffors of philofophy were driven 
into exile, left their doftrines fliould cor^ 
rupt the youth of the country, and en- 
danger the fafcty of the ftate. Let us at 
leaft learn fo much caution from their ex- 
ample, as to lay oyery legal reftraint upon 
our modern philofophei'S in the propaga- 
tion of their opinions ; and to counteraft 
the opinions themfelves by more faUitary 
inftru6lions on every fubjeft connefted 
with patriotifm and with virtue. I have 
already declared my opinion, that in our 
feminaries profeffing literary and liberal 
education, no man fliould be permitted 
to prefide without the licence, which the 
canon has enjoined ; that all, who may 
be expefted to have any confiderable in- 
fluence in the country, may be reared in 
fiich principles as the peace and welfare 
i)f the covuitry require. And as the 

1 loweft. 
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loweft orders of the people in tlicfe clays 
generally obtain foine portion of literary 
information, fome vigilance fhould be ex 
erted to fecure found principles, as well as 
fiifficient talents, in their teachers; to 
direft the proper objefts of inftruftion, 
and the books which fhould be put into 
their hands. For our parochial fchools, 
our charity fchools, and our funday 
fchools infpeflors fliould be every where 
appointed. When thefc are conduced 
with wifdom, they will undoubtedly bo iu 
a high degree beneficial to the pupil in 
particular, and to the Hate in general. 
But whenever thev are under the direction 
of the lower orders of the diilenters, or of 
thofe enthiifiafts ufually diilinguiflied by 
the denomination of methodiits ; when- 
ever they are acceffible to the open or the 
difguifed teachers of anarchy and irrcli- 
gion ; then may they become the fourcc, 
not only of private corruption, but of 
publick danger. The zeal of jacobinijhi 
never fleeps. It neglc6ts no opportunity 

of 
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of gpiining profelytes to its caufe. It dif* 
dains no inftrument, that may in any 
ckgree promote its baleful purpofes. Our 
children and our populace are the firft ob- 
jeda, on which it would exert its powers ; 
and their in(lru6lion or perverfion its fa* 
vourite engine of operation. Here then 
we have the teftimony of our enemi^ in 
favour of the truth and value of the dpc* 
trine, which I wiih to recommend, the 
influence of early impreffions upon the 
mind on the future condu€t of the man : 
and the attention they would beftow on 
the inftruftion of the rifing generation, 
with a view to tlie expulfion of received 
opinions, and the deftru6lion of eftabliflied 
principles, it will be our duty and intcreft 
to exert in fupport of government and 
the laws, of truth, morality, and religion. 
The profperity of Britain has been af- 
cribed to the feparate or combined opera- 
tion of numerous and very diflfercnt 
caufes. To the various advantages of its 
foil and its minerals, its climate^ and its 

infular 
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infiilar (Ituation : to iLe incluftry, the iiv 
genutty, and the commerce of its inhabi- 
tants ; to. its populav rcprefcntatiou, and 
its civil conflitutiou; and thcfe, uo doubt, 
have each of them an important ufe and 
value. But we may furely, without pre- 
fumptioD, add one caufe more, the virtue 
of the people. In this refpeft, indeed, 
whether we confider the conduft of indi- 
viduals towards eacli other, the publick 
adminiftratiou of juilicc amongfl us, or 
our tranfaflions with foreign countries, 
we have hitherto had no reafon to fear a 
comparifon with any of the nations 
around us. This has not only given us, 
under athoufand difliculties, union, energy 
and confidence ; but, as we humbly hope, 
has purchafed for us an advantage, with- 
out which all others would have been 
vain and incft'eSlual, the f;i.vour and pro- 
tefiion of the creator and governor of the 
world. There is no reafon to conclude it 
is yet too late for tlie fame caufe to pro- 
duce the feme beneficial cfFedts. If wc 
have 



4 

1 
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have yet wifdom and firmnefs enough to 
rejeft the blandiflimcnts of a falfe and 
meretricious philofophy, and to fefift the 
fophiftry and the example of an impious 
and affliclcd nation ; if we can yet l^e 
prevailed upon to reftorc their priftine 
vigour to our moral and political princi- 
ples and conduft, and to deferve, by obe- 
dience to its laws, the blefling of heaven 
upon our exertions ; then may we, with 
rational confidence of fuccefs, not only 
oppofe the dangers, which threaten us at 
prelent, but meet the future attacks of 
every enemy, whether foreign or domel^ 
tick; tlien may we not only hope, without 
prefumption, for the virtue and happinels 
of our immediate and diftant pofterity; 
but promife, with better aufpices than the 
poet of Mantua, an encreafe of power 
and opulence to the empire, and an 
honourable perpetuity to the conftitutiou 
of our countr}% 

His ego nee metas reru?n nee tetn^ora pono^ 

hnperium fine fine dedi, — 

By 
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By heav'n-bom genius and immortal handE 
Jlear'd high the adamantine fabrick ftands ; . 
And long as funs 0iall fhine, or planets roll, 
^Supreme fhall fpread the empire's wide contraul^ 



riNi^. 
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